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EDITORIAL 


Annual Meeting 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS: 


The next annual membership meeting of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society will be held March 31, 1932, at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, beginning at ten o’clock 
a.m. The meeting is held at Tulsa on the invitation of the 
University. The business meeting will be held in the fore- 
noon and the afternoon will be given over to the program 
which will be mailed to the members. At eight o’clock 
p. m. Honorable Charles Hillman Brough, Ex-Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas, will make an address on the early his- 
tory of Arkansas and Oklahoma, especially on that part of 
Oklahoma which at one time constituted a part of Arkan- 
sas. Governor Brough is a very able and interesting speak- 
er, and his address alone is worth the time and expense that 
it will take to go to Tulsa. 


The University of Tulsa, Chamber of Commerce, and the 
people of Tulsa have requested a large attendance, and the 
membership while there will have the opportunity of visit- 
ing the Museum of the University, including the Bright 
Roddy, Ellis Clarke Soper, Alice M. Robertson, and James 
A. Wolfe collections of Indian relics and documents. Also 
other collections of Indian and historic relics in Tulsa. 

Harry Campbell, 
Chairman Committe. 
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Seldom a week passes that some one does not write or 
telephone to the Historical Society in regard to an old news- 
paper published over 130 years ago. Every one who has 
one of these papers thinks it is of great historical value in 
that it contains an account of the death and funeral of 
George Washington. They tell us that the copy of this 
paper which they have is one of the originals and that there 
is no doubt about its authenticity. Some even trace their 
copy of the Ulster County Gazette back through the family 
history for several generations. We tell all of those 
who own one of these original (?) copies that the Society 
has one of these papers in a glass case in the Museum and 
two or three other copies in the files of the Society. 

The Autumn number of the Michigan Historical Maga- 
zine contains a six page story giving the history of the 
Ulster County Gazette, from which we purloin the follow- 
ing: 

‘““At a time when elaborate preparations are 
being made everywhere for celebrating the bicen- 
tennial of Washington’s birth in 1932, there are 
abundant reasons for giving attention to the many 
reprints of the Ulster County Gazette, published 
at Kingston, New York, January 4, 1800. 

“The funeral of George Washington accupied 
parts of the inside pages with the customary in- 
verted rules to give the black borders of mourn- 
ing, which made the paper an attractive item con- 
temporaneous with Washington’s passing. 

“The flood of reprints of this humble little 
newspaper has caused it to be referred to as ‘with- 
out doubt the most widely known literary relic in 
this country.’ 

“For years as the month of February drew 
near, the librarians and newspaper editors of the 
nation have received appeals from owners of 
copies of that famous newspaper, nearly every one 
of the owners was convinced that the copy pos- 
sessed was an original, which had been in the fam- 
ily for generations.” 
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“No other item in American literature has re- 
ceived such extensive, minute and careful study as 
this Ulster County Gazette. The decision arrived 
at is that not one original copy is known to exist at 
the present time. 


“Sixty-seven reprints, beginning about 1825, 
have been catalogued. There is little surprise in 

the quotation that the Ulster County Gazette ‘cov- 

ers the country like the dew.’ Probably a ten- 

year-old issue of any present day newspaper in the 

United States would be more difficult to find than 

one of the reprints of this paper one hundred and 

thirty-one years after its first appearance.” 

The Michigan Magazine quotes from many authora- 
tive sources and they all seem to agree that there are no 
original copies of this old paper known, but, however, it is 
possible that there could be such a copy. 

The American Antiquarian Society has a copy of a 
letter from Mr. McKinsey telling how a reprint was made 
in the office of the Daily News, Frederick, Maryland, which 
was quoted by the Michigan History Magazine: ‘“‘Ordinary 
news print was cut to the proper size and soaked in an old 
tan vat to give it the semblance of age and then after drying 
the papers, reprints were made about 1888 and run off in 
ten-thousand lots. These were shipped to customers wher- 
ever ordered for a period of ten years, and were sold by 
him at county and state fairs.” 

Hundreds of copies of the reprint of the Ulster County 
Gazette were sold at the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876. 

In order to answer the many questions concerning this 
paper, the Division of Accessions, Library of Congress, issued 
a circular several years ago entitled, “The Ulster County 
Gazette of January 4, 1800,” giving information about the 
many reprints. This circular reads: “‘Almost every private 
owner of one of these reproductions honestly believes that 
he has the original copy, but persons who are competent to 
decide and who have taken an interest in the question, are 
of the opinion that no authenticated original issue can now 
be traced.” 


Whether, original or reprints, these old Ulster County 
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Gazettes giving an account of the death of Washington are 
valuable and of great service to the student of American 
history. 

¥ & & * 


A group of Tulsa women interested in Oklahoma his- 
tory have formed the initial chapter of an organization to 
be known as the Tulsa Historical Society, with aims similar 
to those of the Oklahoma Historical Society with which it 
expects to cooperate. By unanimous wish of its members, 
the chapter was named the Rachel Caroline Eaton chapter, 
honoring one of its charter members, one of Oklahoma’s 
outstanding historians. The officers of the newly created 
chapter are Mrs. Roy R. Westbrook, president, Mrs. George 
F. Brigham, vice president, Mrs. W. P. Hicks, second vice 
president, Mrs. Clifton M. Mackey, secretary, Miss Anna M. 
Anderson, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Powell Clay- 
ton, treasurer. Organization of local historical societies in- 
dicates a gratifying expansion of interest in Oklahoma his- 
tory and offers means for the State organization to extend 
its work and influence. Similar societies have been formed 
in Tahlequah, Claremore and Muskogee, and in Pottawa- 
tomie County, and it is hoped their example will be follow- 
ed by other communities. Such local societies should not 
only stimulate interest in the history of their immediate 
neighborhood, but should be able to pursue research for 
available historical material that the State organization, be- 
cause of its limited facilities, is unable to discover. 


* *€£ YF * 


Washington Irving arrived at Fort Gibson on the eighth 
day of October 1832, and two days later began the journey 
described by him in his Tour on the Prairies. There is consid- 
erable interest manifested throughout the state in cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversary of his visit. The 
presence of Irving within the limits of this state and the sub- 
were notable events and deserve to be fittingly observed on 
sequent publication of his classic description of our country 
the centenary of his visit. 

In Muskogee and surrounding country, steps are under 
way to prepare for such a celebration. From Tahlequah, 
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Wagoner, Haskell, Prior and other towns, citizens have at- 
tended meetings in Muskogee where plans have been dis- 
cussed. The Muskogee Historical Society is taking the lead 
with the cooperation of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the American Legion, the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, Sons of Veterans, and other organizations. 
Without waiting for the general scheme to develop the 
local chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
have decided on placing a stone monument near the bank 
of the Verdigris River in the vicinity of the former Osage 
Agency and trading houses on one side of the stream and 
the Creek Agency on the other. It was here Irving began 
his description in his book, and where the company of 
which he was a member departed for the West on the tenth 
day of October 1832. It is planned that this monument 
shall notice also the location nearby of the historic Texas 
road and of the house of Sam Houston three miles away. 
The Tulsa Historical Society is making its plans also for the 
proper observance of Irving’s visit and his presence on or 
near the site of Tulsa. It is proposed that the Oklahoma 
Historical society shall lend its countenance and assistance 
to the celebration by undertaking to stimulate interest in 
communites where the movement has not yet taken form. 


THE MUSKOGEE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the Muskogee Historical Society Feb- 
ruary 29, plans were advanced for appropriate celebration 
of two important events in Oklahoma history having their 
location near Muskogee. A committee was appointed to de- 
vise plans for the proper observance of Washington Irv- 
ing’s visit to Fort Gibson and his departure upon the cele- 
brated adventure that he preserved in his immortal ‘“Com- 
merce on the prairies.” On October 8, 1832, Irving and 
his party reached the post where he became the guest in 
the log quarters of the commandant Gen. Matthew Arbuc- 
kle; two days later, escorted by Gov. Sam Houston and 
others he had met there, his party departed on their tour 
of the western country and returned a month later. It is 
planned by the society to stage a pageant next October that 
will depict the principal scenes and events connected with 
Irving’s presence at the post and the expedition to the west 
so faithfully described by him. It is believed this celebra- 
tion will be an event that will attract a large attendance 
from all over the eastern part of the state. It is planned 
also to secure the cooperation of the school superintendents 
and teachers in directing the attention of pupils to Wash- 
ington Irving’s visit and its significance, and the study of 
his book depicting the country and the people seen by him 
in this state one hundred years ago. 

Another matter of historical importance that was dis- 
cussed is that of acquiring the title to the site of old Fort 
Gibson and properly marking it. The city of Fort Gibson 
has agreed to convey the site of the original fort as it ex- 
isted from 1824 for about twenty years, to the Muskogee 
Historical Society for historical purposes and proper com- 
memoration. It is planned to surround the old site with a 
low wall to be constructed of stone from the old barracks 
buildings; a permanent flag staff is to be erected in the 
center where a hundred years ago a flag was run up every 
morning to catch the first rays of the rising sun. And with 
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the assistance of Congressman Hastings it is hoped to secure 
from the Government a suitable marker on which will be 
noted some of the principal features that made this post the 
most important on the western frontier during the days of 
its great usefulness. 

The Muskogee Historical Society is qualified to take 
title to real estate as it was duly incorporated under the 
laws of Oklahoma in September, 1920. The purpose of 
the society as stated in its charter are to “cooperate with the 
purposes of the Oklahoma Historical Society; to preserve 
and diffuse ethnological data and the materials of the arch- 
aeology and history of that part of Oklahoma formerly 
occupied and owned by the Creek and Cherokee Indians; 
the memorials of its pioneers, the evidences of its develop- 
ment in industry, arts, civics, and literature and all the ele- 
ments of progressive civilization; to institute and encourage 
historical inquiry and to inculcate interest and pride in 
our history; to mark the passing of a race of people and 
the genesis and growth of a new civilization; to perpetuate 
American traditions and ideals and to teach rising genera- 
tions our debt to those who have gone before and our re- 
sponsibilities to the future.” 

This society was incorporated by Miss Alice Robert- 
son, Laura E. Hardin, Grant Foreman, J. N. Wilkinson, 
Elma W. Wilmarth, C. J. Crabtree and J. L. Templeton. 
Early in its history in a very substantial manner it justified 
its existence. Mr. Foreman secured from Miss Alice Rob- 
ertson her consent to deposit in its quarters in the Musko- 
gee Public Library building her large collection of Indian 
relics. Securing a transfer wagon Mr. and Mrs. Foreman 
. spent a hot summer day in carrying these objects out of 
Miss Robertson’s home, Sawokla, loading them in the 
wagon and arranging them for proper display in the room 
assigned them. It was not long afterward that Sawokla 
burned and these priceless relics would have been con- 
sumed also if they had not been thus preserved. But they 
were saved for Miss Alice afterward to present them to 
the University of Tulsa where they are now well arranged 
for public inspection. In addition to the Robertson relics 
there is a very fine collection of beaded Indian Material 
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donated to the Muskogee Historical Society by the will of 
the late Mr. Alex Sondheimer which are still on display in 
the public library building at Muskogee. 

On the motion of Judge R. L. Williams, the society 
voted to direct the secretary to make this report of its ac- 
tivities and forward it to the secretary of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society to be included in the forthcoming issue 
of the Chronicles of Oklahoma in the hope that other com- 
munities and counties will become interested in organizing 
for the purposes in which the Muskogee society is engaged. 

Parthenia Gregory, Secretary. 
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THE HON. ALICE M. ROBERTSON 


The New England missionary spirit that did so much 
for the education and advancement of the southern Indians 
inspired Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester to leave his home 
with his young bride for the Cherokee Nation in Georgia 
where they arrived in the autumn of 1825. They took up 
their work at Brainerd, afterwards locating at New Echota 
where largely through the efforts of Mr. Worcester the 
Cherokee people acquired and set up their press that per- 
formed prodigies for the education and culture of the mem- 
bers of the tribe. It was while serving here and because 
of his obstinate devotion to the service in which he was en- 
listed that the State of Georgia caused him to be arrested, 
tried and sentenced, and he served a martyrdom in the 
penitentiary of that state. During this painful period of 
Cherokee history their newspaper was suppressed, and be- 
cause of the disturbed conditions in Georgia, Rev. Mr. Wor- 
cester was invited to a more useful field in the West. 

He arrived at Dwight Mission in May 1835, and imme- 
diately began his labors to establish a printing press in the 
West in connection with his missionary work which was 
continued at Park Hill. Here developed into young wom- 
anhood, his daughter, Ann Eliza, who maintained the tradi- 
tional missionary spirit of her parents, and taught at the 
mission school at Park Hill .On April 15, 1850, Ann Eliza 
was married to Rev. W. S. Robertson, a teacher at Tulla- 
hassee Mission School in the Creek Nation on the north side 
of the Arkansas River, near Muskogee. 

At Tullahassee, Mrs. Robertson joined her husband in 
the responsibilities of the school and for many years was 
not only a devoted teacher and disciplinarian for the Creek 
children but contributed much to the welfare and educa- 
tion of the Creeks by her translation of portions of the 
Scriptures and texts. 

It was in this atmosphere that there were born to 
them among others, two daughters, Ann Augusta and Mary 
Alice, both of whom in their youth became teachers and 
workers in the Tullahassee Mission School. They were 
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still children of about seven and nine years when the 
breaking out of the Civil War compelled their family to 
leave, as the loyal Indians were driven out of the country. 
Upon their return to the devastated Creek Nation, the 
school property was in a dilapidated condition and much 
of the labor of former years had to be performed again in 
order to get the school going and to return it to its former 
usefulness. During the succeeding years, the daughters 
taught in the school and upon the death of Mr. Robertson, 
Ann Augusta who had married Mr. Craig managed the 
school for a year. 


At the age of seventeen Miss Alice entered Elmira 
College, New York, where she studied history, English and 
civics, and in 1873 she was employed in the Indian Depart- 
ment in Washington. While there she learned shorthand 
and took lessons in Domestic Science which in later years 
she taught the Indian pupils in Tullahassee. From 1880 
to 1882 she was employed as secretary to Superintendent 
R. H. Pratt in the Indian Training School at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. During her service there in 1880 Tullahassee 
Mission burned and Miss Alice then obtained a leave of 
absence and went to Washington. There she got permis- 
sion from the Indian Department to have entered at the 
Carlisle school twenty-five of the Tullahassee pupils now 
deprived of a place to continue their studies. She then 
obtained from Russell Sage and E. D. Worcester transpor- 
tation for these pupils from Indian Territory to Carlisle. 


During the school year of 1882 and 1883, Miss Alice 
taught a Creek school at Okmulgee and when it was 
planned to construct Nuyaka Mission School she went East 
and secured the money from her friends with which to erect 
this school of which her sister, Ann Augusta, was superin- 
tendent for seven years. In 1885 the Presbyterian mission 
board called Miss Alice to Muskogee to take charge of a 
boarding school for girls of the Five Civilized Tribes. 
Again she raised money, this time from a wealthy cousin 
and built Minerva Home, making two homes for her Bee 
ing school of girls. The funds she secured provided schol- 
arships for promising youth. Minerva Home later became 
Henry Kendall College and is now Tulsa University. 
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In 1889 she employed her knowledge of stenography 
with the Indian commission sent out to negotiate with the 
Cherokee Nation for the cession of their Outlet. The com- 
mission was composed of Gen. Lucius Fairchild, ex-gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, Gen. John F. Hartranft, ex-governor of 
Pennsylvania, and Alfred H. Wilson of Arkansas. Gover- 
nor Fairchild resigned the next year and was succeeded by 
George W. Jerome, Ex-Governor of Michigan. 

In 1900 Miss Alice became United States School Super- 
visor for Creek schools and served until 1905. She looked 
after the appointment of teachers, visited schools, audited 
accounts, prepared statistics, made quarterly and annual 
reports, and each summer handled two normal schools. 
Her work required her to drive with horse and buggy in . 
all kinds of weather through the Creek country into 
sparsely settled communities but she was never molested. 
There were few hotels and she accepted the hospitality of 
Indian friends who were always glad to welcome her. 

Miss Alice was intensely patriotic and not being able 
to serve her country in the ranks she devoted her energies 
to giving comfort and good cheer to the boys in uniform. 
When troops L and M of the Rough Riders were recruited 
at Muskogee for service in the Spanish War, she took a 
deep interest in looking after some of the Indian soldiers 
who had been her pupils, and in speeding them on their 
way to service in the war in Cuba. Her helpfulness to 
these troops became well known to Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt of the regiment, and after he became President one of 
his early appointments was that of Miss Robertson as Post- 
master at Muskogee in 1905, which gave her the distinction 
of being the first woman to hold that position in a first class 
postoffice. 

On historic Agency Hill west of Muskogee in 1910 Miss 
Robertson built from the stone quarried in the neighbor- 
hood a spacious residence which she called Sawokla. The 
name is a Creek word meaning “gathering place” and the 
huge fireplaces and broad porches overlooking the wooded 
slopes below lent themselves to the purpose for which it 
was erected and it became indeed a gathering place for 
many and varied occasions, from the meetings of veterans 
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of two wars to the Oklahoma Press Association. At the 
termination of her service as postmaster in 1913, Miss Rob- 
ertson took up her residence at Sawokla where she looked 
after a fine herd of Guernsey and Jersey cattle. The milk 
and butter and other produce from her farm, she later 
employed in furnishing supplies for the cafeteria she oper- 
ated in Muskogee. 


When troops began to mobilize during the World War 
they passed through Muskogee to the many training camps 
in Texas, first in small numbers and then by train loads. 
The Red Cross Chapter in Muskogee was among the first 
in the state to organize for war service but Miss Alice did 
not wait for Red Cross funds or assistance. Taking her 
Ford car and loading it with good things from her restaur- 
ant, candies, cigarettes, post cards and chewing gum, and 
towering over all a big smoking can of hot coffee—the 
ear driven by her colored boy, Harry, and convoyed 
only by her, set forth to be on time for every regular or 
special train that might carry a soldier. At first a strange 
spectacle, it was not long before the fame of Miss Alice ex- 
tended to all the southwestern training camps and passing 
troops began to look forward to Muskogee and to the 
motherly woman who would greet them. Meeting trains 
became a matter of first importance with her. In addition 
to this phase of the work Miss Alice fed, in her cafeteria, 
thousands of soldiers and their families, passing through 
Muskogee, without charge. 


As the work grew, the railway company placed an old 
fashioned coach on the siding for the canteen in which Miss 
Alice presided over a crew of efficient Red Cross workers. 
Later a building was erected for the work through the 
generosity of a Muskogee man and the Muskogee canteen 
became a pattern for others set up in towns that were not 
so early in the field of Red Cross work. 


When the autumn election of 1920 became imminent 
Miss Alice, while a declared opponent of woman suffrage 
announced as a candidate for congress from the Third Dis- 
trict and made a vigorous campaign. The wide acquaint- 
ance of Miss Robertson in the state in which she was born 
and reared, and her reputation for patriotic and public 
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services, easily accounted for her majority in the election 
in 1920, in a normally Democratic district. Miss Alice 
went to Washington, the second woman to sit in the House 
of Representatives, and early established herself as a prac- 
tical and useful public servant. She attracted particular 
attention because, in spite of her devotion to the soldiers, 
she voted against the bonus bill, and contrary to the as- 
- sumption of her leaning toward the views of women’s or- 
ganizations, she also voted against the maternity bill. 

During the term of her membership in Congress, in 
1921 President Harding appointed her as his personal rep- 
resentative to attend the Rose Festival at Portland, Oregon, 
where honors were accorded her that would have been 
given to the President himself. 

In 1929, the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
of Oklahoma took Miss Alice to their national convention at 
Mackinaw, Michigan, where a pageant was presented by 
by the Oklahoma delegation depicting her life. On this 
occasion Miss Alice was the recipient of most distinguished 
honors. Miss Robertson was in fact a business woman and 
for a number of years owned and operated a photograph 
gallery in Muskogee. She served as regent of A. H. Yastee 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. She 
was a member of the Rebeccas; member of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club; member of the Missionary 
Society of the First Presbyterian Church in Muskogee; a 
vice-president of the National Education Association; mem- 
ber of the committee to nominate candidates for the Hall 
of Fame and sent in nominations while in the hospital dur- 
ing her last illness; a member of the Spanish War Veterans, 
and in the summer of 1922 was the guest of the Spanish 
War Veterans’ camp at Panama where she was presented 
with a gavel of native wood by the camp. She was lately 
employed by the Oklahoma Historical Society to compile 
historical data within the period of her acquaintance with 
Indian Territory history. 

Miss Robertson died July 1, 1981, in Muskogee. Im- 
pressive funeral services were held in the Presbyterian 
Church and the burial ceremonies at Green Hill Cemetery, 
Muskogee, were in charge of the Milo E. Hendrix Post of 
the Spanish War Veterans. G. BF 


CLARENCE W. TURNER 


Clarence W. Turner, the eldest son of John E. Turner 
and Julia (Ayers) Turner, was born June 18, 1857, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and died April 21, 1931. With his par- 
ents he removed to Fort Smith in September 1867 where he 
attended a neighborhood school until 1870. His father, 
John E. Turner, removed to Indian Territory in 1869 and 
established a mercantile business in Okmulgee where he 
remained until 1877 when he came to Muskogee and in con- 
nection with James Parkinson opened a general store. In 
the autumn of 1882 W.S. Harsha was admitted to partner- 
ship in the business under the firm name of J. E. Turner & 
Company, and in 1898 Mr. Turner sold his interest to the 
firm of Harsha & Spaulding. Mr. Turner died December 
10, 1898. 


In 1870, Clarence W. Turner removed from Fort Smith 
to Okmulgee where he was employed in his father’s store 
until 1875. Then in connection with William Harvison he 
purchased the store and in 1879 became the sole proprietor 
by purchasing his partner’s interest. Until 1881 he con- 
ducted the establishment and then sold out to James Park- 
inson after which he gave his attention to the cattle busi- 
ness. September 15, 1882, Mr. Turner arrived in Muskogee 
and purchased the store of J. S. Atkinson who had estab- 
lished the first hardware store in the territory. For six 
months he continued alone in the business after which he 
admitted to partnership P. J. Byrne, the first mayor of 
Muskogee. This relationship was maintained until 1887 
when Mr. Turner purchased his partner’s interest and after- 
ward carried on the business under the firm name of the 
Turner Hardware Company. In 1887 and again in 1899 
the store was destroyed by fire. The fire of February 23, 
1899, swept by the fury of a fierce winter gale, destroyed 
the north half of the business part of Muskogee, but with 
faith in himself and the future city of Muskogee, Turner 
promptly rebuilt the store. 


For years the Turner Hardware Company continu- 


rr 
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ed to be the first of its kind in the Indian Territory and dur- 
ing the first two years of its existence after the fire of 1899, 
the records of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Com- 
pany showed that this company had paid freight on more 
than three hundred carloads of goods, while its wholesale 
and retail trade exceeded in volume that of any other house 
between Kansas City and the Red River. 


For many years Clarence W. Turner exercised a pro- 
found influence on the history of Indian Territory and the 
growing city of Muskogee. By the extension of credits to 
white and red people in a large area tributary to his 
establishment he extended succor to thousands of people 
who had no other means of financing themselves. 


Mr. Turner was public spirited and employed his in- 
fluence and wealth for the good of the community and 
country in which he lived through a large number of 
agencies, though his benefactions were bestowed in an un- 
ostentatious way. He helped Miss Alice Robertson finance 
her venture which she called the Minerva Home, a school 
for girls that developed into Henry Kendall College, and he 
and Chief Pleasant Porter furnished to this struggling young 
school the beautiful campus on which it was built, and 
which on its removal became a choice residence section of 
the city of Muskogee. His contributions made it possible 
for the Presbyterian Church to build an adequate edifice 
in Muskogee many years ago. He provided the means with 
which many of the youth of Muskogee were educated and 
some of his young friends were enabled to go to other 
climes for restoration of their health. At least sixteen 
young men and women received their education through 
the bounty of Mr. Turner and it was seldom that there were 
not a number of orphan children living in his home. And 
out of the immense store rooms of his company he frequent- 
ly assisted young people into matrimony by furnishing their 
homes on the chance of being reimbursed in the distant 
future. 

Mr. Turner’s home was for many years a center of 
hospitality and entertainment. His business relations 


brought him into intimate touch with financiers and large 
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mercantile establishments in St. Louis and New York and 
he belonged to a number of prominent St. Louis clubs. 

Soon after the first United States Court of Indian Ter- 
ritory was located in Muskogee, while it was temporarily 
housed in a frame building, Mr. Turner and Mr. Byrne built 
a brick court house in which the business of the Federal 
Government was transacted for many years. This building 
was later torn down to make room for the Railway Ex- 
change Building in Muskogee. 

Mr. Turner was not only the foremost merchant of this 
region but his enterprises included cattle raising on a large 
scale and many undertakings for the benefit of the city of 
Muskogee and surrounding country. It was only with the 
changed conditions of modern times and passing of the 
methods of the early days of this country that Mr. Turner’s 
influence yielded to the trend of new surroundings. 


While living in Okmulgee, Mr. Turner was married in 
1878 to Miss Nannie Murray, a Cherokee of Fort Gibson, by 
whom was born one child, William D. Shortly after the 
birth of this child the young wife was stricken ill and died. 
In 1884 he was again married to Miss Tookah Butler of 
North Fork Town, whose Creek and Cherokee blood was 
predominated by that of her white parentage. Born of this 
union were three children, Tookah, now Mrs. Charles Bagg, 
Clarence, and Marion, now Mrs. C. M. Daniels of Bethele- 
hem, Pennsylvania. After a lingering illness Mr. Turner 
died; he was mourned by a vast circle of friends, white, 
red and black, who had learned to appreciate him for his 
high example of citizenship and public spirit in the days 
when he was a power financially and industrially in this 
region. 


Some years ago, knowing of the vast experience and 
opportunities for observation of this pioneer country that 
Mr. Turner had enjoyed I asked him to write down some of 
his recollections of the country and people and methods of 
business in this country. The following was written by 
him in compliance with my request. Its great value as a 
series of sketches of this country is obvious. I have attach- 


ed a few footnotes for further elucidation of the matter 
contained in the article. G. F. 


EVENTS AMONG THE MUSKOGEES 
DURING SIXTY YEARS—BY. C. W. TURNER. 


The weather during the month of November 1870 was 
as fine as one could ask for, bright, clear and frosty. The 
autumn leaves were gorgeous in their colorings. At the 
wharf at the foot of Garrison Avenue, Ft. Smith, on the 
morning of November 25, 1870, Father and I mounted on 
two black ponies boarded the steam ferry on our way to 
Okmulgee, Indian Territory. At the same time Frank Nash 
the only druggist in the Indian Territory and Uncle John 
Cunningham the Postmaster at Fort Gibson were also pass- 
engers (they were in a buggy. Buggies in those days were 
scarce; 0x wagons were most commonly used) ; they were 
returning from Van Buren, Arkansas, where Nash had 
been indicted by the Grand Jury for having whiskey, the 
Indian Territory always having been a prohibition country. 
He beat the case. 

Aunt Manervia Thornton, a Cherokee woman, was the 
proprietor of the stage stand on Little Sallisaw Creek at 
which place we arrived by supper time. Aunt Manervia 
liked a “‘dram”’ as well as Uncle John did and by the time 
we were ready to retire Uncle John felt his oats. 

It was a beautiful chilly November night; there were 
some campers across the creek in the bottom. They had 
a fiddle. Uncle John heard it and stepping out on the 
porch, commenced singing and he could sing like a lark; 
the fiddler put up his fiddle and his bow. Aunt Manervia 
fed bountifully; her table was loaded with good things to 
eat, cooked in old fashion southern style. 

The next day we ferried the Arkansas River at the 
mouth of Illinois River at Bullit Foreman’s ferry and arriv- 
ed at General Stand Waties home at Webber Falls for din- 
ner. One thing we had for dinner that impressed me was 
sweet potatoe pie, a luxury in those days; a desert was al- 
most unknown. We proceeded on and arrived at the Old 
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Creek Agency ! where we “put up” at Aunt Sarah’s [Davis] 
Tavern. What was called a “tavern” in those days was a 
yard fenced in with rails and several log cabins within— 
one a kitchen, one a dining room, the others bed rooms. Lo- 
cated a. this place were three stores—James A. Patterson’s, 
Mr. Stidham’s, J. S. Atkinson & Parkinson’s; the Indian 
Agency there was conducted by Captain Field, an officer 
detailed from the army. Patterson’s store was made of black 
jack posts stuck in the ground and cracks daubed with red 
clay, about 16 feet wide, and 40 feet long. He was known 
as the great merchant of the Creek Nation; he bought for 
cash and sold for cash, crediting nobody; later occasionally 
he would extend credit. On one occasion a negro obtained 
a small amount of merchandise from him. He charged it 
on a hat box. Later the ‘“darkey’” came in and paid him 
and asked for another accomodation. Mr. Patterson told 
him he did not allow any one to fool him twice and refused 
to accomodate him. He asked why do you not let me have 
it, I paid you before. Yes, says Patterson, thats when you 

ied me. When I let you have the accomodation before 

‘d not expect you to pay me. 


Tha’ night it rained very hard. Next morning we 
“pulled out,’ and got to Pecan Creek. It was high but not 
swimming and we forded it. When we reached Sugar 
‘rrcek it was way up. So we put up at the home of 
Abe Nevin, an old Darkey who had just come back 
from the army and built a cabin. We sure had a time 
of it that night, saddle blanket and overcoat on a 
cow hide for bed. We made out however after a 
little breakfast—corn bread and black cofee,—and 
started again. When we came to Cloud Creek it was too 
high to ford. So we went south to its source and soon were 


‘1The Creek Agency at this time was on the sou 1 hi 
ansas River near Fern Mountain. Here was also ie ene 
lection of houses of Indian and colored residents, and here athered 
large numbers of Indians on business connected with the Gores oy 
Soon after peace was declared after the Civil War, Mr. J mer 
Patterson. and J. S. Atkinson established a store here Mr Patt : 
son remained here until 1873 when he built a store and renered ie 


business to Muskogse. Mr. Atkinson h 

Teer ee <e. : ad removed f 

ae Saas 1872 about the time the agency was See Heaen to 
e year the M. K. & T. Railway was built into Muskogee, — Sian 
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able to cross it where there was no road. Father knew 
the direction so we traveled toward the Bald Hills know- 
ing the military road was between where we were and 
there. After while we came in to it at little Cane Creek 
where old Mr. Marquis was camped. He gave us some hard 
tack and coffee and that evening as the sun was setting 
we arrived at Okmulgee November 28, 1870. 

Father had a store there that he had established in 
September 1869. He had left Mother and us three chil- 
dren at Fort Smith. I was expected to start to school when 
it commenced but instead of doing so I hired my services to 
Guper & Cottreaux, confectioners, so when father came 
on a visit he prepared to bring me up with him. 

The next day father put me to work. One of my first 
duties was to assort the furs we bought during the day— 
throw them up through a hole in the floor above; I piled 
the coon, fox, skunk, wolf, oppossum, badger, beaver and 
otter each by themselves; later the fur buyers Frankel, 
Sondheimer, and Laupheimer, would come and bid on the 
furs which went to the highest bidder. We also traded 
with the Indians for venison, wild turkey, sweet potatoes, 
and corn in the winter months. After the first of January 
each year the Indians would come in and trade on their 
cattle to be delivered when grass got up big enough to hold 
aherd. For instance a father would come in and say I want 
to sell you a yearling belonging to my little girl (Hocto- 
chee), we would advance him say five dollars in merchan- 
dise giving him a due bill ‘“‘this represents 5.00 due bill’ to 
trade with. Later on the same father might come in and 
want $10.00 on a cow belonging to his wife and later on 
he might want $10.00 on a 2 year old steer making $25.00 
that family would owe on cattle. We would keep this up 
till April when we would start out and go gathering the 
cattle we had traded on. 


To commence collecting we would go to some customer 
having a good cow pen and arrange with him to use it. 
Then go from place to place notifying each customer we 
would be back at a certain time to buy his cattle. After 
going to all, we came back to the first place then buy the 
yearling, then the cow, then the two year old steer, giving 
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a separate order for each. Then perhaps they would have 
another yearling or cow to sell and we would buy that. 
Then the fun would begin. It is very difficult to get gentle 
cattle away from a milk pen. We would drive the entire 
bunch away from the milk pen for a mile or so then cut 
out those purchased and close in around them close so they 
could not turn back, keeping them on the run till we reach- 
ed the assembling pen. We kept this proceedure up until 
we got gathered all we had traded for. Sometimes 50 or 
60 head would be bought in this manner when we would 
then start for Okmulgee. 


On the way we had to cross Deep Fork River which 
had a wide bottom; frequently we would have a muley 
cow in the herd and driving through this bottom grown up 
thick with brush we would have the time of our lives to 
keep from loosing these muley animals. At Okmulgee we 
started a herd which we held all summer and till late in 
the fall adding to and subtracting from during the purchas- 
ing season. When we would have as many as 50 head 
ready to ship we cut them out and drove to Muskogee where 
we shipped them to St. Louis and accompanied the ship- 
ment. Frequently one would sit down in the car and it 
was our duty to use the prod pole to punch it up or twist 
its tail to get action. Arriving at Sedalia we would un- 
load and feed and rest for 12 hours, reload and arrive at 
National Stock Yard, Illinois, next day sometime. 


Then the commission men would take charge and later 
hand us a check for what was left after paying freight and 
commission. Frequently we had to take less than we paid 
and throw our time in. The prices in those days—1874 
was $5.00 for yearlings, $10.00 for 2 year olds, $15.00 fer 
3 year old steers, $20.00 for 4 year old steers, $15.00 for a 
cow and calf, mostly paid for in merchandise of our store 
Flour was $10.00 per 100 pounds, brown sugar 25 cant 
per pound, green coffee 33 1-3 cents per pound; there was 
no parched coffee in those days; canned peaches were 75 
pas per quart can; there were no other canned goods. 
ean lemon in cans was the only preparation for soft 


The dry goods carried in those days were calico 25¢ 
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per yard, Ocnaboys plaid 40c per yard, humboldt jeans 
$1.00 per yard, nubias $1.00, plaid shawls $10.00, strouding 
$5.00 per yard, for breech clouts. Many of the Indians 
wore breech clouts, hunting shirts and moccasins. 

Colonel Parker a full blood New York Indian? who 
was on General Grant’s staff during the war, was made 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs during President Grant’s 
Administration. It was conceived that an Indian State 
where all the Indians of the United States could be con- 
centrated would offer a sound plan for dealing with the 
Indians. Toward that end Congress made an appropria- 
tion to pay the expenses of what was organized as the 
“Grand Council” which had its first meeting at Okmulgee, 
Muskogee Nation, Indian Territory, in May, 1870. As only 
a small number attended the meeting adjourned until De- 
cember 1870. Winter began early that year. We had a 
deep snow most of the time until following March, hence 
a small attendance again. But in May 1871 there was a 
good attendance, there was 34 different tribes represented, 
Cherokees, Creeks, Chickasaws, Seminoles, Choctaws, 
Osages, Sac, Fox, Kickapoos, Iowas, Shawnees, Peorias, 
Cheyennes, Comanches, Kiowas, Delawares, Caddos, Ara- 
pahoes, Kechis, Pawnees, Wyandots, Ponias, Euchees and 
others. 

The purpose of the meeting was made known to the 
different tribes through their interpreters. It was like 34 
different tongues at the Tower of Bable. The purpose was 


to form a regular republican form of state government, to 
have representatives to two houses, and a governor; they 
discussed the proposition for 8 years. Nearly all the tribes 
wanted to keep up their old ways of living. Finally the 
Government sent J. P. C. Shanks, a member of Congress 
from Indiana and a member of the Indian Committee of 
the House, to visit the meeting in May 1878. I have a pic- 
ture of this Council. The report of Mr. Shanks evidently 


2Col. Samuel Ely Parker was a mixed blood Seneca Indian. He 
served as secretary to General Grant until the close of the war and 
after his retirement from the army in 1871 occupied positions of trust 
in the State of New York. 
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caused the end of the Grand Councils.* Attending these 
councils were some notable people of their day, such as 
Black Beaver of the Delawares. 

Gen. Pleasant Porter who was a member of this Coun- 
cil was a great character. Just as the War of the Rebellion 
broke out two of his brothers were murdered by a man 
named Hawkins who escaped and went to Texas. This 
event was the cause of his becoming a reckless man. He 
joined Colonel McIntosh’s regiment and went south, be- 
coming the chief of Scouts. Many are the deeds he and 
his associates did during the War. After peace was de- 
clared the Muskogees were called upon to make a treaty 
at Fort Smith. The followers of Opothle Yahola and Ok- 
tarshajo went north to LeRoy, Kansas, where those that 
did not join the Army refugeed. The followers of Checote 
went south and refugeed on Washita and Red rivers. When 
the War was over and both parties returned they located 
the northern Indians in the western part of the Muskogee 
Nation and the southern ones in the south part. The former 
slaves returned to the homes of their former masters be- 
tween Verdigris and Arkansas rivers and around the old 
Agency, some on North Fork River. 


General Porter accompanied Col. D. N. McIntosh and 
J. McSmith who represented the southern Muskogees to the 
treaty making at Fort Smith. The Southern Creeks were 
not very popular with the representatives of the Govern- 
ment. But the Northern Creeks were and anything they 
wanted in the treaty they got—and anything the southerns 
suggested was turned down. The northern Creeks had ag 
their interpreter an old freed slave named Harry Island. 
Harry was sharp as tacks and made most of his position. 
He got the Government representative to put a clause in 
the treaty that resulted in the Creeks having to give each 
colored individual (former slave) and descendents equal 
shares of their land and money. A greater piece of rob- 
bery never was imposed on a helpless people and some day 
the Government should reimburse these Creek Indians 
The others of the five Indian Tribes were treated the same 


8This interesting and valuable pict 
: : ur . 
torical Society by Mrs. Turner eines Mr. renera "death Oth 
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way. However the Choctaws and Chickasaws made their 
treaty later and contended with the Government the un- 
reasonableness of this demand and finally compromised by 
allowing 40 acres to each former slave. 

After closing our cattle trading season the first of No- 
vember we would then commence advancing on hogs. The 
Indians only fattened the hogs they killed for meat. These 
they put up in pens made of rails or black jack oak poles, 
about 10 feet square. Their hogs ran wild in the creek or 
river bottoms. Their homes were mostly on the edge of 
the prairie near a stream or spring where they obtained 
water; wells were scarce. 

These hogs lived on the range, fattening on nuts and 
acorns (called mast) in the fall. We would advance then 
on the hogs in the fall the same way we did on their cattle 
in the spring. In this way some falls and winters we would 
trade for 12 or 1500 head of hogs, about 20 car loads. These 
hogs were not sold till they were 3 and 4 years old, weigh- 
ing 180 to 200 pounds. They were handled by hound dogs 
when gathering time came. In order to get the hogs to- 
gether along in November the owner would build an elevat- 
ed pen in which he would bring some corn. He would 
throw a few ears on the ground which the hogs would find. 
After doing so the Indian would throw some more corn on 
the ground. After a few days more and more hogs would 
come to this pen. Then they would catch with dogs what 
they wanted to fatten and kill or if wanted to gather to 
sell, they would get their neighbors and dogs and run them 
to a field where they would pen them. This field usually 
was the gathering place where the neighborhood delivered 
their hogs. After assembling all hogs bought, we would 
drive the hogs round and round the fence of the field after 
getting them so they staid together we would let a gap 
down and out they would go taking the trail, all following 
each other. After we got 2 or 3 miles on the road (they 
traveled fast as horses), they were no trouble. 

Father had a customer, William E. Chisholm, a Chero- 
kee by blood, who traded with the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians out west 200 miles on the Canadian and North Fork 
rivers. They were greatly addicted to fancy saddles. 
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Father had J. O. Ford & Co., Saddlers, St. Louis, to make 
quite a quantity. The horns were covered with nickel plat- 
ed metal and the stirrups and cantle were painted red and 
trimmed up in high color. For these saddles we would get 
buffalo robes and buffalo hides by the wagon load which 
we would load on boats at Niven’s Landing at the mouth of 
Grand River and ship to St. Louis. 

After this treaty of Fort Smith 1866 was promulgated, 
the Creeks agreeing to form a republican form of govern- 
ment, they held an election; the Northern Creeks expecting 
to elect the chiefs and other officers were grossly disap- 
pointed and would not come to Council with their town rep- 
resentatives that they did elect. This estrangement con- 
tinued for several years. More than once have I seen near 
battles occur at Okmulgee. On one occasion Checote party 
were in arms near where the depot now is at Okmulgee 
and Cotsochy or Sand party were in arms just south of 
where the glass works at Okmulgee now are. 


General Porter who was leading the Checota Militia 
or troops, was standing on the platform of Sangers store 
on the ground where Penny’s Store in Okmulgee now is, 
when Cotsochy’s men armed with guns and pistols mount- 
ed on horses rode by. Louie Marshall one of the party saw 
Porter and called to him. ‘You need not count us we are 
too many for you.” Porter then counted them, turned 
around to Captain Sanger and told him to close his store 
and take his folks and clerks and get out of town; he then 
rode up in front of our store a block distant, called father 
out and told him to do likewise, which we did. We of course 
were more or less excited; the Checota party were the 
Constitutional party and had guards at the Capitol, shown 
in the picture of the Grand Council; and then were run 
out by mounted militia Porter had counted. He, Porter, 
then notified Captain Belcher to close his store and do like- 
wise; then Capt. F. B. Severs to do likewise. Captain Sev- 
ers was Chief Checotas Private Secretary by this time. 
Cotsochy, the leader of Sands party, learned what Porter 
was doing, came running in on his horse, rode up to Severs 
Store, called Severs to one side and with his interpreter be- 
gan to beg Severs to stop Porter, who had gone to the camp 
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and ordered all his men to mount. Before they got ready 
Severs got word to Checota what Cotsochy had imparted 
him and Checota came to where Porter was just in the nick 
of time too; he told Porter: “today is Monday; tomorrow, 
Tuesday, our constitution says for our Council to meet; if 
Cotsochys men have not evacuated, there will be time for 
you to use your troops.” Thus ended this attempt on the 
Sands party. They disbanded and went home. 

The last difference among the Creeks was what is 
known as the Green Peach War in 1882. This started over 
one of these northern Indians stealing some hosses. A writ 
was issued by the authorities of old Wewoka District for 
this Indian (I knew him at the time, he stole some horses 
from some Sac & Foxs and sold them to me in 1881). He 
lived in Deep Fork District. The captain of the Light Horse 
(same as a Sheriff) was Jim Canard (a braver and more 
honorable man never lived). He heard this Indian was at 
a camp meeting at Osalanabee, where he arrested him and 
delivered him to Bruner, the captain of Wewoka District, 
who took him to his home to guard him till court met to 
try him. In the mean time some of this prisoner’s friends 
slipped up in the night, killed Bruner and released the 
prisoner. These were all Northern Indians and Bruner was 
a Southern Indian. This started the feud and much bush- 
whacking and killing was done for several months. 

General Porter was a delegate to Washington during 
this trouble. Colonel Robison was in command of the 
militia but resigned when Checota wired Porter to return 
and take command which he did. The whole country was 
full of scouting parties and unrest. They did not trouble 
any non-citizens but all felt uneasy. 

Things continued this way till February 1883. The 
Creeks Orphans of 1832 had a claim due them from the 
Government for 50 years. This Congress had finally ap- 
propriated $375,000.00 to pay it, some $520.00 to each 
original claimant. Col. J. Q. Tufts was Indian Agent at the 
time. He informed General Porter he wanted to pay this 
money out and asked him to declare a truce with Isparhe- 
char, now the leader of the Northern Creeks, who were 
then in arms camped at New Yorker Square; as many of 
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the claimants were with Isparhechar, Porter agreed, so it 
was arranged that Lieutenant Irons (who was in charge 
of a squad of soldiers who were guarding the $375,000), 
Captain G. W. Grayson, Indian Agent Tufts, General Por- 
ter and the writer should drive out and see Isparhechar. 
This was some 25 miles west. It was cold, and snow was 
on the ground. We arrived at their Camp (I was the pilot 
it being in the country where I bought cattle and hogs for 
several years), in the afternoon, with flag of truce flying. 
I visited among the Camp while Porter, Tufts, Grayson and 
Irons arranged for these Indians to come in and draw their 
money. Everything worked out as they agreed and Ispar- 
hechar and his troops broke camp and started west. Por- 
ter started after them. They beat Porter to the Sac and 
Fox line where the Indian Agent for that tribe stopped 
Porter from entering that reservation. This gave Ispar- 
hechar such a start ahead that Porter returned to Okmul- 
gee. 


Isparhechar went to Fort Reno with his men. They 
were transferred to the post at Fort Gibson where they re- 
mained for sometime while their differences were again 
patched up. The Indian who started this last trouble es- 
caped and went north of Braggs to a Creek settlement on 
Greenleaf Creek. I was standing on Turner and Byrne’s 
porch by the side of Porter and Robert Marshall when this 
Indian rode up and hitched his pony (and a couple more he 
was leading which no doubt he had stolen). I said to Porter 
pointing to him, “General there is the man this whole trou- 
ble started about.” He asked why I said so. I having paid 
to know him by buying 3 stolen ponies a couple of years 
before. Porter turned to Marshall and ordered him to 
arrest him which he did. He was killed trying to escape. 

John Crowell was a wag, a great big jolly fellow who 
was always practicing jokes on others. Doc Barnett was 
an Interpreter for Sanger who had a store below ours on 
the corner. Sanger innovated the Jew idea of having 
“ropers” stationed out on the road to solicit Indians with 
furs, pecans &c., to his place of business. John set up a 
job on “Doc” who was stationed by a fire (this occurred 
one cold day in the winter), about a mile south of town 
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in the Deep Fork bridge road. John could by going up 
stairs in our store look down the road and see if any furs, 
hides or pecans were in sight. On this occasion John went 
upstairs and perceived a wagon loaded with produce, some 
distance beyond where Doc was with his fire. 

To get Doc out of the way he went down there and 
told him Mrs. Sanger, his boss’s wife, was raising cain be- 
cause he was not around when she wanted him; that then 
she wanted him to bring a bucket of water. Old Doc, who 
was a good natured fellow, thought, however, this was the 
straw that should break the camel’s back—“the idea of 
sending for him to tote her a bucket of water; why didn’t 
she get some o’ dem clerks, dem trifling white folks,” and 
he ranted and ranted, and went to “tote” the bucket of 
water. He got to the store to “tote” the water when they 
told him they had not sent for him. In the meantime John 
got the wagon load of furs, hides and pecans; then Doc 
did rant. 


At another time, John arranged a pecan sacking con- 
test. One eyed Harper we called an Indian Boy; and a 
couple of Nigger boys, Aunt Jane’s sons, said they could 
sew more pecan sacks than Harper could. So John put up 
a cheap prize and they agreed to sew sacks all day; the 
consequence was got much more work done and Harper 
was happy because he beat the Niggers sewing pecan 
sacks. 


Colonel Parramour and Clabe Merchant of Abeline, 
Texas, came to Muskogee in the fall of 1888 to make a 
pasture deal. They had a large herd of steers in Arizona 
doing badly and had to get grass for them. They appealed 
to me to help them out. The customs of the Creek Nation 
gave any citizen the use of the public domain. These par- 
ties were willing to furnish the funds to build a pasture in 
a location where there wag not a house or inhabitant. 
General Porter and I had interests together and I informed 
him of their proposition which after consideration we ac- 
cepted; and we built the first large pasture in the Indian 
Territory, northwest of Wagoner, parallelling the M. K. 
& T. railroad from Lelietta to the north line of the Creek 
Nation two miles south of Chouteau, then west to Inola, 
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thence south to the Gibson and Claremore road, thence east 
to Lelietta. The building of this pasture caused consider- 
able comment when the National Council met the following 
October. They passed a pasture law charging 5 cents per 
acre per year for 8 years, when we were to tear them down; 
in the meantime others had built pastures. 


At the expiration of the 8 year law all of us pasture 
men of course wanted to continue them. This met with 
some opposition from cattle men not having pastures. Es- 
pecially so was Captain Severs opposed to them as he had 
thousands of cattle running on the open range. So he op- 
posed our bill to continue them and defeated it. We knew 
he was the one who had done it he having a brother, a 
member of the Council, who when the bill came up, moved 
the previous question, cutting our friends from debating 
the bill, and beat us on the vote. Some of our friends knew 
the Captain had been shipping in cattle and failed to pay 
the importation tax; they sprung the matter on him and he 
changed his opinion and sent us word if we would not at- 
tack him, he would have his brother-in-law move the recon- 
sideration of the bill the next morning which he did and 
the bill was passed which was known as the border pasture 
law and stood for 7 years. The bill provided for a survey 
locating the pasture and Colonel Austin was given the con- 
tract. Ted Wisdom helped the Colonel to do the surveying. 
Thus was originated the famous pasture law which Con- 
gressmen dwelt on so to have the Indian Territory allotted 


to the individual Indians and the final breaking up of their 
national governments. 


The M. K. & T. Railroad arrived at the south bank of 
the Arkansas River in February, 1872. The building of 
the bridges on Verdigris and Arkansas rivers was the cause 
of much delay. Gibson Station was the terminus for sev- 
eral months; during this time it was the Shipping point 
for the fort at Fort Gibson and Fort Sill. Colonel Cop- 
pinger whose wife was the daughter of James G. Blaine 
was stationed there. Mr. Blaine visited his daughter at 
Fort Gibson and was quite sick for some time. Muskogee 
originally was started a tent town a mile or so north of 
where the present depot now is; it was the shipping point 
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for Webbers Falls, Okmulgee, Wewoka, Sac & Fox Agency, 
Sasakwa, Stonewall, Tishomingo, Pauls Valley, and Fort 
Sill. J. 8S. Atkinson and A. W. Robb established the first 
store, J. S. Cummings, the first Drug Store, Dr. Roberts, 
the first paper, the Indian Journal. 

The Youngers and Jameg boys robbed Uncle Wat 
Grayson and started to toast Susie’s feet (his wife) to make 
her tell where the money was buried. He told. Uncle 
Wat Grayson sold Maj. Grey E. Scales a Negro during the 
War. After peace the Major said, ‘“‘Well Uncle Watt, guess 
{ better pay for that Nigger.”’ Uncle Wat replied, ‘never 
mind I’d a lost him any how.” “No,” the Major says, “I’ll 
pay you” and unlocked an old trunk. Uncle Wat saw the 
(Gold) money. He said afterward—he spoke broken 
English, “when I saw the Goold I change my mind.” 

My old friend, Benjamin Bailey, 85 years old visited 
me today. We had a long talk about occurrences that hap- 
pened in 1867, 1868, 1869 and 1870 when I was a boy at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. He was then a young man, clerking 
for Capt. Hubbard Stone, formerly of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He related how he made his first money on the side buying 
4 cases of bacon from H. E. McKee & Co., for $10.00 pet 
case on account of skippers being on the bacon. By dip- 
ping it in hot water and packing back in salt he sold it for 
25c per pound, and made $1000.00 in the deal. 

The first telephone line in Indian Territory was con- 
structed by the Cherokee Telephone Company from Tah- 
lequah to Muskogee, 1885, the year Joel B. Mayes was 
elected Chief of the Cherokees. There was trouble over 
the election. The St. Louis Republic and Globe Democrat 
had correspondents at Tahlequah who sent messages over 
the line daily for several weeks. Mr. P. J. Byrne, first 
mayor and myself took the messages in long hand, and it 
was a most tedious job. 

Yartekah Harjo was a character, a wit, an Indian 
Prophet. The Creeks when Ward Coachman was chief 
would call a meeting of the prominent members of the 
tribe to consult on matters of importance to the tribe. On 
one of these occasions he called Yartekah Harjo, William 
Fisher, G. W. Grayson and others and William McCombs 
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who was Superintendent of Schools. Miss Helen Severs 
taught the school at Okmulgee (and among her students 
were Miss Anderson, now Mrs. Farmer, Bess Severs and 
Mary Severs). Miss Severs asked Mr. McCombs to ask 
Yartekah Harjo how old he was when he left Alabama in 
1832, coming to this country, which McCombs did in the 
Creek language (Yartekah not talking English) ; to which 
he replied he did not know his age in years but he was 
quite a young man; was noticing the young squaws and 
thought seriously of getting him one. That he was frisky 
just like a young colt in the springtime. 


JOHN GERLACH 


en 
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Not only the city of Woodward but the entire north- 
western part of Oklahoma lost one of its most prominent 
and best loved pioneers with the recent passing of John J. 
Gerlach, who had held a large place in the business, social 
and political life of the community from the very day of its 
settlement. 


John Joseph Gerlach was born at Virden, Macoupin 
County, Illinois, June 7, 1865, the son of Franz Joseph and 
Mary (Gilmartin) Gerlach. The father was a native of 
Hanover, Germany, who was a student in the University of 
Heidelberg, where he was pursuing a course in engineering 
when the revolutions in the monarchic nations of conti- 
nental Europe broke out with such intensity, in 1848. Franz 
Joseph Gerlach’s connection with the university was ter- 
minated very suddenly and unceremoniously and his de- 
parture for America was expedited by reason of the fact 
that he was known to have been a participant in the stu- 
dent uprising at Heidelberg. Consequently, he was one 
of the first of the exiled German liberals to seek an asylum 
in America—thousands of whom followed in the course of 
the ensuing two or three years. He came to America, the 
very year that gold was discovered in California. He 
landed at Panama, through which port flowed much of the 
emigration that was then thronging toward the gold dig- 
gings of the new El Dorado. There he practiced the en- 
gineering profession until he was stricken with yellow 
fever. Though he survived and recovered, he decided to 
seek a more healthful climate, so the following year found 
him in the United States. He first settled in Indiana, 
where he became a contractor, engaged in building stone 
bridges and culverts for the first railways that were con- 
structed in the region. In 1851, he settled at Virden, IIli- 
nois, where he continued in the same line of business. He 
married Miss Mary Gilmartin, a native of Chicago, whose 
parents had emigrated from County Cork, Ireland. 
At the outbreak of the great war between the seceding 
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states and those which remained devoted to the preserva- 
tion of the Federal Union, Franz Joseph Gerlach, like thou- 
sands of his fellow countrymen who had left the fatherland 
immediately following the revolution of 1848, volunteered 
his services to the land of his adoption by enlisting in the 
12th Missouri Regiment, which was mustered into the Union 
Army. After serving for nearly a year, he was honorably 
discharged as the result of physical disability. Two sons 
were born to Franz Joseph Gerlach and Mary, his wife— 
George, in 1863, and John Joseph, in 1865. In 1880, the 
family moved west and settled on a homestead near Larned, 
Kansas, where the father died in 1887. 

John J. Gerlach was educated in the public schools of 
Virden and Jacksonville, Illinois, with several years in the 
Larned high school. In 18838, when he was but eighteen 
years old, he made his way to the Texas Panhandle country, 
where, within the limits of the present Hemphill County, he 
found employment on the Springer ranch, which was lo- 
cated only a few miles across the line from the Antelope 
Hills and of which D. M. Hargraves was foreman. Soon 
mastering the details of the range cattle business and care- 
fully husbanding his resources, he was not slow to find 
other opportunities for his spirit of enterprise and his tire- 
less energy. With the nearest railway shipping point at 
Dodge City, 150 miles away and with local trading points 
in the Panhandle country few and far between, he con- 
ceived the idea of putting in a store with a stock of goods 
that would supply the demands of the ranchmen, range 
riders and trail drivers of that region. After carefully 
considering the matter of location for such a project, this 
nineteen-year-old youth selected a site where the Jones and 
Plummer Trail (between Dodge City, on the north, and Fort 
Elliott and Mobeetie, on the south) crossed the east branch 
of Horse Creek, at the forks of that stream, and about two 
miles north of the Canadian River crossing. Arranging to 
purchase 640 acres of state land, surrounding the site, he 


began the construction of a dugout, at the point of the hill, 
in November 1884. 


The winter season of 1884-85 was a harsh one in that 
region, so the youthful projector of a pioneer commercial 
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enterprise was enabled to do but little in the way of de- 
velopment. In February, he was joined by his brother, 
George, who arrived from Larned, Kansas, with a wagon 
and team of mules, a few farming implements and a dozen 
chickens. The weather having moderated, the work of 
erecting the proposed store building was begun. The main 
store-room was to be 20x24 feet. It was built of logs, 
chinked and roofed with clay and thoroughly weather- 
proof. The next structure was the cook-house, which was 
16x20 feet in size, and plastered, inside and outside, with 
adobe clay. Corrals were built for the accomodation of 
freighters, as the young proprietors had it in mind to make 
a regular stopping place for travelers between Dodge City 
and Mobeetie. Lodging and meals were also furnished if 
desired by the wayfarers, though in those days, most trav- 
elers carried their own bedding and slept on the ground. 


In the summer of 1885, the two young trailside mer- 
chants found time to put up over 200 tons of prairie hay on 
the fertile river valley lands, part of which was sold to the 
Springer ranch, by which it was used as winter feed for 
horses, and the rest found ready sale to freighters at good 
prices. This side-line not only served to furnish employ- 
ment for spare time but also added to the slender capital of 
the firm of Gerlach Brothers. In the spring of 1886, 
eighty acres of land on the Horse Creek bottoms were 
fenced and brought under cultivation. This tract was 
planted to corn and other feed crops, with sweet potatoes 
and other vegetables, for which there was a keen demand 
by freighters and other passing travelers, as fresh vege- 
tables were scarce on the Plains in those days. Wild game, 
including deer, antelope, wild turkeys, wild geese, prairie 
chickens, etc., was abundant, while predatory animals, in- 
cluding especially coyotes and “loafers,” or gray wolves, 
were not scarce. There were rumors of Indian raids dur- 
ing the first year and, occasionally, horse thieves were 
known to have been prowling about. But the Gerlach 
Brothers’ Road Ranch and Store, as the place became 
known, soon grew popular as a stopping place for freight- 
ers and chuck wagons. Frequently, in the summer eve- 
nings, the strains of cowboy songs and frontier ditties could 
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be heard far into the night, as the visitors sat about the 
store door, smoking and singing and telling stories, under 
the open sky. 


In the spring of 1887, the Santa Fe Railway Company 
pushed the construction of its line from Kiowa, Kansas, 
southwestward across the Cherokee Outlet, into the Texas 
Panhandle, to a crossing of the Canadian River at a point 
five miles southeast of Gerlach Brothers’ Road Ranch and 
Store, on Horse Creek. Pending the construction of a 
bridge across the Canadian, a temporary terminus was es- 
tablished a mile back from the north bank of the river and, 
with it, the inevitable ‘““mushroom” town. Having sold 
their entire hay crop to Conrad Shumfield, the grading con- 
tractor, and realizing the advisability of being situated on 
the railroad, the Gerlach Brothers moved their stock of 
goods to the new settlement, which was known as Hog 
Town or Desperado City. In this hamlet of shanties and 
shacks, with 150 or 200 inhabitants, with two stores, sev- 
eral saloons and a restaurant, the Gerlachs erected a 20x24 
frame building, to which was added a large tent to be used 
for storage purposes. There they had a good trade and 
prospered until, in the following September, the railroad 
bridge having been completed, the track was laid across 
the river, where the new town of Canadian was platted and 
put on the market. Stockyards were built for the accomo- 
dation of the cattle interests and the little town on the 
north side of the river, which had grown up almost over 
night was almost as suddenly deserted, when travel and 
business centered in the new town of Canadian. 


For a few months in the latter part of 1887 and the 
fore part of 1888, the firm of Gerlach Brothers was en- 
larged by taking in J. A. Chambers and Los Hayes, but it 
was dissolved by mutual consent, the brothers continuing 
the business. The autumn of 1887 was also notable be- 
cause of two other incidents, one being the arrival of the 
mother of the Gerlachs and their sister, Capitola, at Cana- 
dian, the husband and father of the family having died, at 
Larned, a few weeks before, the other being that John J. 
Gerlach was elected to the office of county treasurer at the 
organization of Hemphill County—a position to which he 
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was re-elected as long as he remained a citizen of the 
county. The coming of the mother and sister renewed the 
associations of home life which had been missed by the 
brothers during the earlier years of their pioneering; more 
than that, however, the mother and daughter became posi- 
tive and gracious social factors in the new community. 

During the ensuing six years the firm of Gerlach 
Brothers, dealers in general merchandise, prospered and 
grew. As the summer of 1893 drew to a close, there came 
the financial panic that climaxed the business depression 
which had been growing more noticeable for several 
months. In Oklahoma and adjacent portions of Texas and 
Kansas, however, and more especially on the borders of the 
Cherokee Outlet, the lands of which were soon to be thrown 
open to homestead settlement, the popular interest in that 
approaching event, outweighed the discouraging commer- 
cial and industrial conditions. Among those who were 
counting upon availing themselves of a new business op- 
portunity were the members of the firm of Gerlach Broth- 
ers. It had been definitely determined that the firm would 
open a new store at Woodward, one of the new towns on 
the Panhandle line of the Santa Fe Railway, in the western 
part of the Cherokee Outlet, which was to be the county 
seat of County “‘N” in the northwestern part of Oklahoma, 
and also the location of a U.S. District Land Office. As 
the plans had been made, George Gerlach was to remain in 
charge of the firm’s business interests in Canadian, while 
John J. Gerlach was to open up and direct the new busi- 
ness enterprise at Woodward. On August 17th, the pro- 
clamation of President Cleveland was issued, giving due 
notice of the proposed land opening, at high noon, on Sep- 
tember 16th. 

As the eventful date drew near, a stock of goods suit- 
able for the needs of the time, occasion and place, was 
loaded on a freight car at Canadian and run up to the vil- 
lage of Higgins, Texas, (which was within a mile of the 
Oklahoma line), where it was side-tracked until the ap- 
pointed date. On the morning of the 16th, it was switched 
into a train and, at noon, it started across the state line, 
bound for Woodward. Immediately upon arrival on the 
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site of the new town, Mr. Gerlach selected and secured a 
lot, arranged for the unloading and transfer of his stock of 
goods thither and, within an hour after he landed on the 
site of Woodward, he was actually selling goods in the open 
air—before he could even erect the tent with which the 
business was to be temporarily housed. Along with the 
mercantile business, he also opened a private bank in one 
corner of the tent—there was no Territorial banking law 
or banking department until more than three years later. 
And thus John Gerlach closed his ten years of pioneering 
in the Texas Panhandle to help found a new community in 
northwestern Oklahoma. But he was far from being a 
stranger in the new country, since some of its scattering 
ranchmen and range riders had occasionally visited Cana- 
dian on trading trips and they all knew him, aye, and more 
than that, scores of former residents of the Texas Panhan- 
dle had thronged into the new settlemenits—all of whom 
were his friends. 


The pioneer citizenship of Woodward included a gal- 
axy of really remarkable personalities—as, indeed, did 
most towns of its class and time. Among these might be 
mentioned Temple Houston, attorney, silver-tongued ora- 
tor and a son of the noted General Sam Houston, of Texas; 
“Jack” Love, the first sheriff, a physical giant, devoid of 
fear, a mild-mannered gentleman in deportment, who had 
been an Oklahoma City pioneer and who, as the first chair- 
man of the State Corporation Commission, died universally 
respected, more than a dozen years ago; Judge David P. 
Marum, likewise a former Oklahoma City pioneer, who had 
later been a civilian clerk at Fort Supply, who lived to be 
the nestor and sage of Woodward and whose unvarying 
optimism ended only with his earthly sojourn, two or three 
years ago; William E. (‘Billy’) Bolton, the founder and 
publisher of the Woodward News and of the Live Stock 
Inspector, whose bulky form was a familiar and colorful 
figure at all meetings of the Territorial Press Association 
and gatherings of the range cattlemen; Robert J. Ray, a 
bright young Tennessean, the first county attorney, after- 
ward a pioneer of Lawton, more recently a justice of the 


State Supreme Court Commission, who reached the end of 
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life’s journey less than a year ago; Wilson M. Hammock, 
from Tennessee, who was the first register of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Land Office; Dr. D. H. Patton, who was a former mem- 
ber of Congress from Indiana, the first receiver of the Land 
Office; A. O. Kincaid, the first county clerk; H. F. Emer- 
son, the first county treasurer, who, as a banker at Davis, 
is still a citizen of Oklahoma, and Judge T. L. O’Brien, who 
held the responsible position of United States Commis- 
sioner. With this group, John J. Gerlach easily ranked as 
a community leader from the first day, though, in years, he 
was still but a little more than a youth. Yet he was an ex- 
perienced, seasoned, veteran pioneer, a successful business 
man and, withal, a patriotic, public-spirited citizen and a 
tirelessly devoted town-builder. 


The tent which sheltered the business of Gerlach 
Brothers during the first few days soon gave way to a hast- 
ily built frame structure which, in turn, was later super- 
ceded by a more substantial modern building. For a num- 
ber of years, one corner of the front end of the store build- 
ing was partitioned off to house the Gerlach bank—a room 
that was so small that it was sometimes called “‘the-hole-in- 
wall.” Yet it accomodated a really remarkable financial 
institution and one which meant much, not alone to Wood- 
ward and its vicinity but to the whole of Northwestern Ok- 
lahoma as well. In 1895, J. H. Hopkins, an old friend and 
associate from Canadian, purchased an interest in the store 
which was thenceforth known as the Gerlach-Hopkins Mer- 
cantile Company, Mr. Gerlach devoting his attention largely 
to the management of the bank. Like most bankers of his 
class, he became the friend, business confidant and advisor 
of practically all of the bank’s patrons. For a time there 
was another bank in Woodward—that of John Pugh—but, 
eventually, it was purchased by the Gerlach interests and, 
for several years thereafter, the Gerlach bank was the only 
institution of its class within a radius of sixty miles. Indeed, 
at one time, it was said to have headed the list of banks in 
Oklahoma Territory in the amount of deposits which it 
carried. 

Successful as he was in the merchandising and bank- 
ing lines, however, John J. Gerlach was no mere money 
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erubber, for he was actively interested in everything that 
made for the progress and prosperity of his home town and 
the betterment of the community by which it was surround- 
ed. He gave liberally of both time and money in support 
of such causes. For many years, he was the main-spring 
and chief supporter of the local chamber of commerce. He 
also found time and inclination to devote to political mat- 
ters. Though the only political office to which he was ever 
elected after settling in Oklahoma was that of county treas- 
urer, he was an active factor in the council of the Demo- 
cratic party, serving in various capacities in county, dis- 
trict, territorial and state central committees, and had been 
his party’s forlorn hope nominee for representative in Con- 
gress in a hopelessly Republican district. He rendered ac- 
ceptable service as a member of the State Banking Board 
and he held other public appointments in which there was 
more trust and honor than there was material emolument. 
During America’s participation in the World War, he 
served as a member of the State Council of Defense and 
was also active in the matters of food and fuel administra- 
tion. 


The Gerlach Bank, which was reorganized under the 
Territorial banking law, in 1897, was always conserva- 
tively managed. As a result of the financial depression 
that was consequent upon the currency contraction and 
“deflation” which followed the close of the World War, it 
was forced to close, on April 4, 1921, through no fault of its 
management. Though the accumulations of years diligent 
and efficient application to business were swept away, Mr. 
Gerlach continued to hold the respect and affectionate re- 
gard of those who knew him best and he still remained 
what he always had been, a good neighbor and a useful, 
public-spirited citizen. 


John J. Gerlach was married to Miss Margaret Moody, 
second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Moody, who were 
prominent and respected pioneers of Canadian, Texas. To 
this union three children were born, namely, Alice Marie, 
whose husband was the late Dr. J. Clark Stephenson, of the 


Medical College of the University of Louisiana: M 
Louise, who is the wife of Prof. Josh Lee, head of fe pe 
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partment of Public Speaking, in the University of Oklaho- 
ma, and John J. Gerlach Jr., who died in infancy. The fam- 
ily life of Mr. and Mrs. Gerlach was a beautiful one. Mrs. 
Gerlach has worthily carried her part as one of the pioneer 
wives and mothers of a new community. Mr. Gerlach’s 
death, which occurred suddenly as the result of a 
stroke of apoplexy, on December 16, 1931, was 
the occasion of universal mourning in Woodward, and 
saddened thousands of friends elsewhere in Oklahoma and 
neighboring states. The funeral, which was largely at- 
tended, was conducted by Rev. Harry Morgan, at the First 
Baptist ‘Church of Woodward, of which Mr. Gerlach had 
been a deacon for many years. —J. B. T. 


ENGAGEMENT AT CABIN CREEK, INDIAN’ 
TERRITORY 
July 1 and 2, 1863. 
By ANNIE ROSSER CUBAGE 


The year 1863—the year of the first engagement at 
Cabin Creek, in what is now Craig County, Oklahoma— 
was the great year of the Civil War. In that year occurred 
its greatest events and its most decisive battles. What came 
before 1863 was merely the preparation for its decisive 
struggles, and what came later was only the gradual low- 
ering of the curtain on the national drama. For both gov- 
ernments, the year 1863 marked the high tide of military 
power and effort. 

Let us make a brief survey of the movements and con- 
ditions which prevailed on a large scale in that discover, 
if we may, how the Battle of Cabin ‘Creek fitted into the 
general setting—what part it had in the general scheme 
of things. 

On January lst, 1863, President Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. On March 8rd, he signed the 
draft law, a law which brought on the Draft Riots in New 
York and threw the city into hands of the draft resisters— 
so nearly balanced were the forces of defeat and victory at 
that time—and resulted in raising only 50,000 men, though 
300,000 had been asked for. On May 2nd, Lee and Jack- 
son were engaged in the decisive defeat of Hooker in the 
great battle of Chancellorsville. On that day, Jackson re- 
ceived his death-wound, by accident, from the hands of his 
own men, and Lee and Stewart carried the battle to a vic- 
torious conclusion. Following the victory of Chancellors- 
ville, Lee determined to invade northern territory once 
more, and by July 1st he had reached the northernmost point 
ever attained by a Southern army. On that day he arrived 
a Aetaane It nee become the settled purpose of the 
deeply as TORE Nie dren e Sues ae ETERS 
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drive, the one of prime importance to them, was aimed at 
Richmond, Virginia, the capital of the Confederacy. Next 
in importance was the move seeking control of the Missis- 
sippi River. Next came the effort to cut across Tennessee 
and Georgia. Last were the movements farther west which 
included the invasions from Missouri into Arkansas and 
from Kansas into Indian Territory. 

The first half of the year 1863 belonged most decid- 
edly to the Confederates. In the eastern sector, which was 
the most important area, the Federal forces had been driven 
far into their own territory, and Lee was threatening Wash- 
ington from the rear. In the center, along the Mississippi, 
the Federal drive had been repulsed at Helena, Arkansas, 
and Vicksburg, Mississippi. In Tennessee, Chattanooga 
was blocking the Federal path to the sea. As yet little 
progress had been made in the effort to take Arkansas and 
Indian Territory. 

But on the first day of July, which was the middle day 
of the year, there came a great change. On that day, and 
the two following days, Lee was defeated at Gettysburg. 
On that day, and the three following days, Helena, Arkan- 
sas, fell and opened the way to the capture of Little Rock 
and the over-running of the state. On that same day, and 
the three following days, Grant completed the capture of 
Vicksburg and opened the Mississippi River, thus cutting 
the Confederacy in two. And on that same first day of 
July and the day following, the battle of Cabin Creek was 
fought. 

Not that this little battle signified so much in the vast 
machine of war which was then in motion, further than 
that the date of its occurrence gave it kinship with the great 
events of its time. As a point of contact, it had its place 
in the synchronized movement along that far-flung battle 
front which extended from Pennsylvania to Indian Terri- 
tory, and it played its humble part in that comprehensive 
plan which, by a multiplicity of simultaneous blows, sought 
to shatter the superb fighting machine of the South. 

Let us turn now to a brief review of the details of the 
first battle of Cabin Creek. For our information we have 
authentic records from two highly contrasting sources. 
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The first of these is the official report of the Federal 
officer commanding during the battle. It is taken from 
Official Records of Union and Confederate Armies and is 
as nearly correct as could be expected from a biased view- 
point and from one who could necessarily know only the 
things happening on his own side of the conflict. It reads 
as follows: 


“Report of John A. Foreman, Third Indian 
Home Guards. Fort Blunt, July 5, 1863. 

“Sir: In compliance with your instructions, 
I joined your supply train from Fort Scott, at 
Baxter Springs, on the 24th of June, instant (ul- 
timo). On the 24th began the march with the 
train for this place. Arrived at Hudson’s Ford, 
on the Neosho River, the 26th instant, where we 
were obliged to remain until the 29th by high 
water, when We succeeded in crossing the train. 
On the 30th we discovered a trail. I immediately 
detached lieutenant Luke F. Parsons, of the Third 
Indian Regiment, with 20 Cherokees, to ascertain 
what had made the trail, as it was fresh. Parsons 
followed the trail about 4 miles, when he found 
30 of the enemy, which proved to be Stand Watie’s 
advanced picket. He gallantly attacked and de- 
feated them, taking 3 prisoners and killing 4. On 
the 1st of July we arrived at Cabin Creek, where 
we found the enemy in force, concealed in a 
thicket on the south bank of the creek. [I im- 
mediately deployed my command on the right and 
left of the ford. Lieutenant David A. Painter, of 
the Second, and Parsons, of the Third Indian 
Regiments, on the right; Lieutenant Fred Crafts, 
of the First Indian, and Lieutenant Benjamin 
Whitlow, of the Third, on the left, Captain Arm- 
strong, with one section of his battery, and Lieu- 
tenant Jule C. Cayot, of the Third Indian Regi- 
sia with a mountain howitzer, coming prompt- 
y into pusition i : 
fire ate the arlene eee es a 
bank, which we contin icabstenceae 

, ued for half an hour. By 
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’ this time the enemy’s fire had ceased, so we moved 
forward into the stream, which proved too deep 
to ford, and we were obliged to fall back. 


“On the morning of the 2d, one section of 
Blair’s battery took position on an eminence about 
900 yards to the left of the ford; one section of 
Armstrong’s battery obtained a commanding posi- 
tion on the right; the main column, consisting of 
the Indians and five companies of the First Negro 
Regiment, were stationed in the center. After ob- 
taining this position, we opened fire. The firing 
was continued about twenty minutes, when I re- 
ceived notice from the look outs that the enemy 
were in disorder (not being able to see their move- 
ments from the creek, I had stationed a lookout 
or picket in some trees near Armstrong’s battery). 
I ordered the main firing to cease and the main 
column to move forward. When nearly across 
the creek, I was wounded, and obliged to go to 
the rear. The column pushed on, under Colonel 
Williams, of the First 'Colored Regiment, and 
drove the enemy from their position. They were 
hotly pursued by Captain Stewart and his com- 
pany, of the Ninth Kansas Cavalry. Our loss is 
8 killed and 30 wounded. The enemy’s loss is 
9 prisoners. The number of their killed and 
wounded is unknown, but must be heavy.” 


In a general way we believe this report to be a fairly 
good picture of the happenings at Cabin Creek. We must 
remember, however, that this officer was quite human, and 
was under the necessity of making the best possible show- 
ing to his superior. 

Unfortunately, we do not have an official Confederate 
Report, but we are fortunate in the possession of a bit of 
evidence quite unique in its form, and so naively personal 
and charmingly tolerant in its spirit that it causes one to 
wonder that it could have been produced under the trying 
conditions of active warfare. By this statement we refer 
to a newspaper published by soldiers of Lieut. Col. J. W. 
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Wells Battalion, Texas Cavalry, stationed at Boggy Depot, 


Indian Territory. 

This newspaper was put up on wrapping paper, in 
regular newspaper form, except that it was written out in 
long hand by its editors. It seems to have been passed 
from hand to hand for the instruction and amusement of 
their fellow soldiers. In mock-seriousness it was given the 
rather important name, Choctaw & Chickasaw Observer, 
Rosser & White, Editors. 

We regret that we know nothing of the history of 
White, not even his given name or his place of origin. Rosser 
was W. E. Rosser of Carthage, Texas. He enlisted at Ft. 
Washita, Indian Territory, June 1, 1861, and served the 
entire four years of the war in Indian Territory and Ar- 
kansas. After the war he settled in Washington County, 
Arkansas, where he taught school many years, and where 
his widow, Mrs. Virginia Rosser, still lives. Five of his 
children now live in Oklahoma. 

Someone has said that a suspender buckle dug up from 
the ruins of Babylon would tell us more about the civiliza- 
tion of those ancient people than all the labored official 
records that had ever been unearthed. On a somewhat 
similar theory, every scrap of personal correspondence, 
and every informal record is eagerly scanned by students 
of the past. 


With this brief explanation we reproduce here this 
mock newspaper! with which these two boys in their teens 
regaled their friends, and which served as an outlet to 
youthful spirits which could not find enough to occupy 
them in the warfare of that period. The article selected 
bears on the Battle of Cabin Creek, and reads as follows: 


THE CHOCTAW & CHICKASAW OBSERVER. 
Rosser & White, Editors. 


Boggy Depot C. N. I. T. Nov. 30 
AD 1863. Weekly $5 pr annum, 
invariably in advance. 


1The original of the “Choctaw & Chickas i 
} casaw Observer” 
on the wall of the Confederate Memorial Hall, State Historical Building. 
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The Capture and Escape of Thomas B. McDaniel, 
of Capt. D. M. Vawters Company (C) Lt. Col. 
J. W. Wells Battalion, Texas Cavalry. 


On the 25th day of June, 18638, Col. Stand 
Watie with a part of four regiments started to 
Cabin ‘Creek to capture a train of Federal wagons 
that was expected in. And on the 29th Capt. L. E. 
Gillett started to reinforce Col. Watie with 240 
men. On the 2nd Thomas B. McDaniel went on 
picket with 20 men. In a few minutes the can- 
nonading commenced and lasted 2 hours. During 
that time the enemy made a desperate charge un- 
der the command of John A. Foreman, Major of 
the Third Indian Regiment.2. T. B. McDaniel ran 
up to the creek and fired once at Major Foreman, 
but missed him and fired again and brought the 
gallant officer to the ground.? Then the enemy 
ran off some distance and the Negro Regiment was 
drawn up in line of battle and kept up a regular 
firing for an hour or more, during which time our 
gallant Hero was shot, severely wounded, and was 
obliged to lay down his arms and find some quiet 
place to shelter himself from the terrible hail of 
the enemy’s musket balls. 

After firing two rounds, after being wound- 
ed, McDaniel started to get up. The boys want- 
ed to carry him, but he refused to be carried by 
them. About that time the enemy made a des- 
perate charge and the few remaining Confederates 
were obliged to fly. In the meantime 75 or 100 
Cavalry and a Regiment of Negroes crossed the 
creek and made a dash on our lines in the Prairie; 
broke the lines of the White Troops and all fled 
promisquesly. Later on our brave and daring 
soldiers lay down and began to snooze. 


2Official Records Union and Confederate Armies, XXII, series 1, 
p. 382. 


3Tbid. 
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Our Hero, bleeding and suffering, lay on 
the ground for two hours; several parties passed 
him by, but saw him not. He finally concluded to 
give up and be taken prisoner. He saw a White 
Trooper and two negroes who had not noticed him. 
On seeing him, and being asked if he was a Fed- 
eral, Thomas replied that he was a Rebbel, wound- 
ed and could not get up. A man who was a Lieut. 
in the Negro Regiment carried Thomas up to the 
Fed. camps and then medical aid was given to 
him. 

The Fed. Brigade then moved down to Rock 
Creek where they broused for the night. Then 
they moved down to Ft. Gibson, where our Hero 
lay in the Hospital for three weeks, during which 
time he was treated very well; he was visited by 
the Fair Sex of the Cherokee Nation and waited 
upon by them. On the 25th of August he was car- 
ried to the beautiful town of Tahlequah, where he 
was treated very well until he made his escape. But 
we forgot to say that on the 29th of August he 
had an attack of typhoid fever and was delirious 
the most of the time until the 30th of September, 
but notwithstanding all of his hardships & mis- 
fortunes he was well treated by the Cherokee La- 
dies. “Oh” how a beautiful young lady of the 
Cherokee Nation use to love to feed him and min- 
gle her tears with his Noble Blood. The Fed. 
Surgeon had right to be jealous because his wife 
showed so much affection for the Rebbel Prisoner. 

On the dark night of the 14th of Oct. about 
one o’clock our Hero & John Chambers made a 
full escape. Thomas & Chambers had made ar- 
rangements before-hand and that night they met 
in the graveyard, not far from the Hospital, and 
then they started for the Rebbel camp. They 
walked about 8 miles and Mrs. Chambers & a 
young lady brought them a gun apiece and pro- 
vision. They would have come to our camps then 
but Thomas McDaniel was taken very sick and 
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was obliged to stay there. They lived in the woods 
there two weeks & during which time they were 
fed by the Ladies, Mrs. Chambers & Mr. Cham-- 
ber’s single and beautiful sister. They also got 
themselves a horse apiece and finally started 
home. They arrived at Col. Watie’s Son’s Camp 
near North Fork Town on the Canadian River. 

On the 29th day of October, 1863, our Hero 
then took a party of 20 men under command of 
Capt. Butler & on the 4th of November started 
back. He visited the old Hospital where he had 
bled and suffered. They came in contact with a 
party of men, killed four (4) of them. And the 
following night they captured (2) men, (8) like- 
ly negroes, twenty head of horses and mules. 
They gave to the poor women in the Nation their 
bread and risked chances of getting more from 
the enemy. They lived on meat and did chari- 
table deeds. Their names will dwell in the minds 
of those poor old ladies as long as they live.4 


4“Uncle”’ George Mayes, of Mayes County, who was an eye-witness 
to the events surrounding this story, gives many interesting anecdotes 
cerning Thomas McDaniel, whom he knew well. 

It will be noted from the article quoted that McDaniel was quite a 
lion among the ladies. This is easily accounted for by Mr. Mayes’s de- 
scription of him: “He was one of the finest looking men that I ever saw 
—tall, dark, a wonderful physique, and very handsome.” No wonder 
the Fair Sex shed so many tears over this dashing scout, and went to 
so much trouble to feed him. After the close of the war, McDaniel re- 
mained in the Cherokee Nation, where he married Nancy Hickey, of 
Chierokee blood. He lived at Ft. Gibson until Muskogee was built, then 
moved to that place. In 1906, while driving to his farm, a few miles 
out from Muskogee, he passed away, and was later found dead in his 


buggy. 


CHIEF ISPARHECHER 
By 
JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE. 


The years succeeding the Civil War witnessed many 
tragic scenes of political disruption among the Creek In- 
dians in the Indian Territory. These revolts, which by their 
frequency passed to the chronic stage, were fomented by 
certain full blood leaders and the ranks of sedition recruit- 
ed from among the Loyal Creeks. The Loyal Creeks, com- 
posed mostly of full blood Indians and their former negro 
slaves, fought with the Union Armies during the Civil War 
and claimed a preferred status by reason of that service. 
Their ranks were drawn almost exclusively from the Upper 
Creek faction and this faction lived in the southern portion 
of the Nation and along the banks of the Canadian river 
and its North Fork and Deep Fork tributaries. The Lower 
Creeks or McIntosh faction espoused the cause of the Con- 
federacy and the cleavage thus created became a source 
of many subsequent political disaffections. The Loyal 
Creeks were slow to compose their differences with the 
erstwhile Confederate Creeks and evidenced a feeling that 
the penalties for disloyalty had not been entirely exhaust- 
ed by the defeat and the surrender of the Southern Creek 
Indian Regiments at the conclusion of the war. They were 
hostile toward efforts to reunite the dismembered tribe and 
militant in their defiance of the reforms of modern prog- 
ress. Some of these Indians were disposed to resort to the 
persuasive methods employed by their more savage an- 
cestry, rather than accommodate themselves to the order- 
ly processes of popular government. Of course there was 
none of the old-fashioned ceremony of scalping and of the 
slaughter of non-combatants including women and children, 
but they reacted with complacency to the war path’s fatal 
lure. These sentiments were exploited by leadership whom 
many of the full bloods followed with implicit trust and 


this untutored class became responsive to reckless, design- 
ing counsel. 
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The Green Peach War also known as Spa-he-cha’s War 
was, in fact, the absurd result of an irrational secession 
movement inaugurated by certain Loyal Creek leaders and 
centered about Isparhecher who became its guiding spirit. 
The standard of revolt was carried by members, many of 
whom had followed Opothleyahola into Kansas in 1861 and 
had been with Ok-tars-sars-har-jo in 1871 when he dis- 
persed the Creek National Council with armed forces; they 
had rallied to the support of Lachar Haijo in 1876. This 
group of irreconcilables drawn from the Loyal Creek fac- 
tion gave repeated evidence of an inherent distrust of the 
Creek Government. Armed sedition became chronic and 
was regarded as a logical resort for the expression of their 
disaffections. They became habitual disturbers of the 
peace and harmony of the tribe and constituted a turbulent 
faction which the Creek Nation authorities and the United 
States Government could not continue to ignore. . 

Isparhecher led the expiring effort of this faction of 
the Loyal Creeks against the progressive influence of the 
reunited tribe. He was an unlettered, unprogressive full 
blood Creek Indian and, at that time, belonged to the Loyal 
faction of the tribe. He was ballasted by much native 
ability and exhibited qualities of leadership which yielded 
him a position.of commanding influence among the full 
bloods and this influence he maintained with much adroit- 
ness despite his many defeats and delinquencies. Ispar- 
hecher had the instincts of a resourceful politician but was 
not of the “happy warrior’ type. The fading passions of 
the full bloods were inspired by his solemn, sedate and 
sincere posture. These members of the tribe believed in 
him and supported his Quixotic movements even though 
they did not, as a class, join his military camp. He seemed 
to suffer no lapse of their favor through his failures. Is- 
parhecher openly defied the constituted authority of the 
tribe by armed rebellion and yet the Creek Nation that had 
repudiated and hunted him with its armed forces in 1883, 
twelve years later made him its Principal Chief by popular 


suffrage. It was during his incumbency that the last ef- 
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fective effort of the full bloods accomplished the defeat 
of the first Creek Allotment Agreement. 

Isparhecher, known variant as Is-pa-he-che and Spa-he- 
cha,? a son of Yar-de-ka Tus-tan-nug-ga and Ke-char-te, his 
wife, was born in the old Creek Nation back in Alabama 
in 1829. His parents were full blood Creek Indians, be- 
longed to the Lower or McIntosh faction of the tribe, and 
in the thirties came with one of the numerous emigrating 
caravans of that faction to the Indian Territory. They ulti- 
mately settled at Cussetah town some seven miles southeast 
of the present city of Okmulgee, where the father engaged 
in farming. Grim death stalked among the Indians during 
the initial years of their settlement in the west and the 
parents of Isparhecher soon paid the supreme toll to ex- 
posure and disease. Isparhecher became a farmer and 
stockman, which vocation remained his life’s effort save as 
interrupted in after years by his public service. About 1874, 
he removed to a farm some four miles west of Beggs, where 
he continued to reside until his final residence was estab- 
lished upon the lands allotted to him in Section Thirty-four, 
in township Fifteen North and Range Eleven East and 
which remained his home until his death in 1902. The early 
years of his life appear to have been rather uneventful and 
the first record of his activities to be found, has relation to 
his dual enlistment in both the Union and Confederate 
Armies during the Civil War. 

War records® disclose that Isparhecher served as 4th 
Sergeant in Company K in the 1st Regiment of Creek Mount- 
ed Volunteers in the Confederate States Army, having en- 
listed for this service on August 17, 1861 at the Creek 
Agency, for a term of twelve months. Captain Abram Fos- 
ter was his company captain and Col. D. N. McIntosh com- 
manded the regiment which was attached to the brigade 
of Col. D. H. Cooper. It becomes difficult to visualise the 
character or extent of the military service rendered by Is- 
parhecher in the Confederate Army as war records report 
his continued absence from all muster roll calls from Au- 


Section 30, Curtis Act of June 28, 1898. 30 Stat L 5 

1Sec ; ;: ; . L. 495. 

sores Indian Census Card No. 376, Indian Office, Muskogee, Okla 
ecords, Adjutant General’s office, Washington, D. C : ; 
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gust 19, 1861 until August 17, 1862, although he is shown 
as answering to muster roll thereafter until December 1, 
1862, after which date his name ceases to appear. He was 
reported absent from duty during the entire twelve months 
of his enlisted term. The company and regiment in which 
he had enlisted served in numerous engagements in the fall 
and early winter of 1861 and in the spring and summer of 
1862, but it is very problematical that Isparhecher was with 
them. He was probably “soldiering”’ but not in a manner 
quite acceptable to the military authorities and came or was 
brought back into the service a year later although efforts 
to impress his attendance seem to have been unavailing. 

The enlistment of Isparhecher in the Confederate Army 
was entirely consistent with his factional affiliations in the 
Creek tribe. He belonged to the Lower Creek or McIntosh 
faction and the leaders of that faction had committed 
themselves and their people to the cause of the Confed- 
eracy. Isparhecher inaugurated his military career in the 
Civil War with perfect circumspection but not unlike many 
other full blood members of the tribe, conveniently trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the Union when the cause of the 
Confederacy began to wane. The ease with which he re- 
versed his allegiance is finely illustrative of the full blood 
Indian soldier of that period as he strove to align himself 
with the prevailing side. As a matter of fact the Civil War 
was an affair of no concern to the Indians. They never 
knew what it was all about and usually fought where the 
supply of rations was the best. 

Isparhecher appears to have suffered a change of 
heart about the time that the invading armies of the Union 
entered the territory and began to disperse the Confederate 
troops.4 War records reveal that he volunteered and was 
mustered into the military service on May 12, 1868 at Ft. 
Gibson, as a private in Company K in the 1st Regiment of 
Indian Home Guards, Kansas Infantry in the Union Army. 
The captain of his company was Carts-che-her Mic-co and 
Col. Stephen H. Wattles commanded the regiment in the 
brigade of Col. William A. Phillips. There is evidence of 
a higher degree of fidelity by Isparhecher toward his mili- 


4Records, Adjutant Generals Office, Washington, D. C. 
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tary service in the Union Army. He was reported absent 
without leave on October 31, 1863 but on all subsequent 
muster rolls of his company, was reported present or his 
absence satisfactorily accounted for until he was mustered 
out with his company and honorably discharged from serv- 
ice on May 31, 1865 at Ft. Gibson as a sergeant to which 
rank he had been promoted on March 12, 1864. During the 
term of his service in the Union Army, his company and 
regiment participated in the skirmish at Barren Forks, In- 
dian Territory on December 19, 1863 and Isparhecher was 
reported as being present. 

The dual military record of Isparhecher will admit of 
no imputation of desertion from the Confederate Army, 
being laid against him. His twelve months term of enlist- 
ment, although indifferentiy performed, had expired many 
months before he volunteered and was mustered into the 
Union Army. 

Isparhecher resumed his farming operations upon the 
conclusion of his military service and became a member of 
the House of Warriors in the Creek National Council from 
Cussetah in 1867. This Council met at their old council 
grounds near Deep Fork in October 1867 and after a some- 
what stormy session, framed the constitution under which 
the affairs of the tribe were administered thereafter. It 
is not known just what posture Isparhecher assumed dur- 
ing that memorable session toward the framing and sub- 
sequent adoption of this organic law of the Creek Nation. 
From 1872 until 1874, he served as district judge of the 
Muscogee district and in 1874, upon the expiration of his 
judicial term, removed from Cussetah to the farm near 
Beggs which he occupied for years. It appears that he 
served as a school trustee of the Salt Creek School in 1874- 
75. His appointment as principal judge of the Okmulgee 
district came to him in 1877. These judicial appointments 
were accorded him under the terms of the new constitution 
and came to him from the hands of the Lower Creek or 
McIntosh faction which dominated the political life of the 
Creek Nation at that time. These evidences of preferment 


would seem to indicate that Isparhecher, at that time, was 
in full accord with the terms of the constitution of 1867 
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and in sympathy with its administration. This deduction 
is further strengthened by the fact that he was not sup- 
portive of either the Ok-tars-sars-har-jo or Lachar Haijo 
revolts although he subsequently availed himself of the 
support of the holdover elements of those insurrections. 
The appointments of Isparhecher to these judicial posi- 
tions were not inspired by any peculiar fitness he may have 
exhibited as a lawyer, because in fact, he was not a lawyer 
and at no time pretended to be such. The very strong 
inference is, that these judicial appointments were prof- 
fered to Isparhecher, because he belonged to the party in 
power, which was the Checote party. 

The political campaign in the Creek Nation in the fall 
of 1879 was a turbulent one. Sam Checote was again 
elected Principal 'Chief but much bitterness lingered among 
the malcontents after the election and again the air was 
filled with forebodings which presaged new trouble. 
Vague whisperings began to drift in from the Nuyaka In- 
dian settlement which were calculated to compromise the 
principal judge of the Okmulgee district with conduct 
amounting to sedition against the Creek National Govern- 
ment. 

West of Okmulgee a distance of some twelve miles, 
among rugged hills covered with black jack and scrubby 
underbrush, was situated the full blood Indian community 
of Nuyaka. The contour of the country was rough, its 
rocky surface admitting only of an abbreviated tillage. 
Oak trees spread along the banks of Deep Fork which 
trickled to the north of the settlement. The somber In- 
dians who dwelt among these native heaths found them 
adequately adapted to their most fantastic requirements; 
game was plentiful and the fishing season was always an 
open one on the Deep Fork, hence their necessary activities 
were limited. The Creek Indians who clustered among 
the hills of Nuyaka and contiguous Indian villages’ were 
composed of non-progressive, superstitious full bloods, who 
declined to acknowledge the Creek National Government 
under the constitution of 1867; they ignored its autonomy 


5As an integral part of the revolting Indians attached to the Nuyaka 
movement were the full blood Indians living in the contiguous Indian 
settlements of Tuskegee, Artussee, Kialege, Tuckabatchee and others. 
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by refusing to send representatives to the National Council. 
Many of these misguided Indians had seen service in the 
Union Army and referred to themselves as the “Tovar 
members of the tribe. As time progressed, these Indians 
assumed a posture of defiance toward the Creek Govern- 
ment and became a disturbing element in the well ordered 
affairs of the Nation. Tradition confides to us tales of how 
the outlaws, bootleggers, nondescript characters and fugi- 
tives from justice made of the rugged hills about Nuyaka, a 
convenient rendezvous. But vice was bold in those days 
and life was coarse and social caste was unaffected by per- 
sonal conduct. The Nuyaka Indians were well-intentioned, 
hospitable and Godfearing but unyielding in their attach- 
ment to the primitive rites and usages of their race. They 
insisted that the communistic status be not disturbed, that 
the full blood members of the tribe be accorded their frac- 
tional part of the Creek domain and that they be permitted 
to enjoy, unmolested the primitive life of their fathers. 
Thomas Jefferson easily would have found, in their yearn- 
ings, a concrete exhibition of his idealistic theories of 
laissez faire. 


Upon his removal to the Beggs neighborhood, Ispar- 
hecher began to cultivate the Indians of Nuyaka and ad- 
joining full blood settlements and to accord his notions 
with theirs. He apparently altered his entire course of 
thought and action which recalls his manifestations of 
uncertainty during the Civil War. He betrays a vacilating 
disposition and a selfish, personal interest may be detected 
in his change of policy. Isparhecher was a dreamer. In 
a visionary moment, he perhaps pictured a tribal division 
and the inauguration of a separate tribal entity to be com- 
posed of the unyielding full bloods and with himself ag its 
Principal Chief. He set out to make his dreams come 
true, and did so. Although unlettered, he was perfectly 
capable of discerning the vice of such a project and of 
realizing that his own insincerity would sooner or later 
suffer a stinging rebuke. The stalwart characteristics of 
rugged honesty and fidelity of purpose of the full blood 
Indian yield to a baser plane in the life of Isparhecher at 


that moment. His cabin among the hills near Beggs be- 
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came the gathering place for the malcontents and, covertly 
at first, an independent government was fashioned with 
Nuyaka as its capital. He was chosen “Principal Chief of 
the Loyal People of the Muscogee Nation, Indian Terri- 
tory.” These initial acts of sedition were indulged by 
Isparhecher while he was yet the principal judge of the 
Okmulgee district under the Checote administration, but 
becoming known, he was impeached and removed from 
office pro tanto by the Creek authorities and sentiment ran 
violently against him. 

The rival government at Nuyaka, under the inspiration 
of Isparhecher now openly defined itself. A policy of 
retrogression was promulgated and the constitution of 1867 
which Isparhecher had helped to frame and under which 
he had held office and dispensed justice, was denounced as 
unsuited to the Indians and by reason of that fact was not 
binding upon them. Isparhecher announced his purpose 
to restore the Creek Indians to their primitive tribal gov- 
ernment and social status. ‘Officers were chosen and 
lighthorse companies formed and provided with arms and 
munitions. Intimidation of the Indians in the vicinity of 
Nuyaka became frequent and vigorous attempts were made 
to organize and enlist the active interest of the dissatisfied 
full blood Indians throughout the Nation. Isparhecher 
was incessantly active and moved unmolested among the 
Indians in all parts of the Nation, preaching his gospel of 
discontent. He appealed to certain of the Seminoles and 
visited the Cherokee Nation where he enlisted the support 
of Sleeping Rabbit and his followers. 

The Checote government at Okmulgee although keenly 


6New Yorker Square I. T. June 22, 1882. This is to certify that 
Richmond Bruner is a light-horse Captain of the Loyal people consisting 
of a second (Nochar Jack) Twenty two in a Company, in the district 
known as Tuskergee, or Salt Creek district invested with full power to 
execute Laws and preserve peace in his district. Therefore if any per- 
son or persons should be found interfering this company will be find a 
misdemeanor of the Laws, whether officer or not. Archolark Harjo 
Ais x mark Jno. A. Myers, Clerk. Tustenugee. Approved June 22, 
[18]82 Is-par-hecher his x mark Principal Chief of the Loyal people of 
the Muscogee Nation, I. T. Sam’l H. Lowe, Secretary. (This and sub- 
sequent documents referred to in foot notes are from the tribal records 
in the custody of the Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, now being calendared and indexed by the Okla- 
homa Historical Society for the future use of the society.) 
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alert to the gravity of the situation, made no effort to in- 
terfere with the activities of Isparhecher and hesitated to 
precipitate bloodshed, although the lighthorsemen were 
mobilized for the emergency. In the early winter of 1881, 
Isparhecher led a band of his adherents, numbering per- 
haps two hundred, eastward and camped at a point on the 
north bank of the Arkansas river, north of Muskogee. He 
committed no acts of violence during this raid, the project 
doubtless being undertaken for the purpose of influencing 
the dissatisfied Indians in that part of the Nation. He 
also anticipated the promised arrival of Sleeping Rabbit 
and his band from the Cherokee Nation. Being advised of 
this debacle, Chief Checote dispatched William Robison 
and Thomas Adams with a contingent of three hundred 
lighthorsemen to intercept the Isparhecher raiding party. 
At the approach of the Creek regulars, the raiding party 
scattered and returned to the Nuyaka country. Events be- 
gan to gravitate rapidly toward trouble in the spring of 
1882 and an armed clash between the factions was immi- 
nent. The open challenge came in the summer of 1882, 
when the regular Creek authorities intercepted, disarmed 
and made a prisoner, one of Isparhecher’s lighthorsemen. 
News of this capture becoming immediately known, a com- 
pany of Nuyaka lighthorsemen recovered their captured 
comrade and in so doing, killed two of the offending light- 
horsemen of the regular government. 

The Creek authorities now took decisive steps to cap- 
ture and punish Isparhecher’s crew of rebellious light- 
horsemen but were unable to apprehend them. Gen. Pleas- 
ant Porter who had so artfully and successfully dispersed 
the political revolts of 1871 and 1876, was now in Wash- 
ington upon official business for the tribe. Porter was 
hastily recalled to Okmulgee and proceeded to organize 
the military arm of the Checote government. ‘Early in 


_TWashington, D. C., January 8th, 1883. Hon. H. Price, Commissioner 
Indian Affairs, Sir. 

It becomes our duty as representatives of the Creek nation to ask 
your attention to some facts bearing on the recent unfortunate disturb- 
ance of the peace of the people of that country. In this connection we 
assure you the authorities of the Creek nation are fully alive to the 
fact that their best interests rest in the cultivation and promotion of 


peace and harmony among all classes of her citizens: and in order as 
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1883, G. W. Grayson, James Larney and Legus C. Perry- 
man were dispatched to Washington by Chief Checote in 
an effort to secure the military intervention of the United 
States Government to quell the uprising. ®The Isparhecher 
government was represented at Washington, at the same 
time by Daniel Childers. 


they thought more effectually to accomplish these great needs, they many 
years ago established a constitutional form of government fashioned 
much after your own state governments, and which has ever since been 
recognized by the Interior and other departments of the government of 
the United States as the legitimate authority in that nation. It is our 
pride and pleasure also to assure you that under this government, the 
interests of education, of religion, and of material industry have ad- 
vanced as they never have in any previous history of our people. But 
as in all other governments, we have our malcontents in the form of a 
small faction, who, while they would propose no reasonable compro- 
mise, had not sufficient intelligence to proceed in a legitimate manner 
to correct their imaginary wrongs. They defied and insulted our laws 
time and again, but forbearance and love held back the hand of chastise- 
ment for many years, all seemingly to no good purpose, until their 
obstinacy has this the second time culminated in the loss of life as you 
are aware. The Creek government has not retaliated, however, as she 
is abundantly able to do, and\as the provocation seem to merit, but on 
the contrary has consented to abide the decisions of 1a peace conference 
to meet some time in thie near future and at which we hope an amicable 
adjustment. What the result of this conference will be, no one can 
with certainty predict; while in the meantime an unfortunate feature in 
our troubles lies in the fact that the malcontents in our country receive 
moral aid and support from Creeks who are not citizens of the Creek 
nation, but Cherokee citizens living in the Cherokee nation, together 
with near thirty (30) Seminoles who are also citizens of another distinct 
government. We are authorized to assure you that the Creek nation 
is competent to preserve peace and order within her limits if unem- 
barrassd by such outside influences; but with these menacing our na- 
tion from two different quarters, the Creek nation is apprehensive or 
other troubles and commotions pending the peace negotiations now con- 
templated, which may work to thwart a satisfactory settlement. In 
view of these apprehensions, then and in view of the guarantees 
of the United States to “protect the ‘Creeks and Seminoles from 
domestic strife, from hostile invasion and from aggressions | by 
other Indians and white persons, not subject to their jurisdic- 
tion and laws” (See Revised Indian Treaties p. 112 art. 18), we are in- 
structed earnestly to call upon you to afford to the Creek nation at as 
early a day as possible that protection thus guaranteed, the same to 
last at least until a thoroughly pacific solution of our differences shall 
have been reached. An early reply will greatly favor. Your’ obedient 
servants, L. C. Perryman, G. W. Grayson, Creek Delegation. (Ibid.) 
8Washington, D. C., Feby. 17, 1888. Col. Saml. Checote Princl. 
i Creeks Okmulkee Ind. Ter. Dear Sir; 
Cot ts this morning to say that Mr. Danl. Childers has been here 
for several days past in the interest as he states, of the Is pa he cha 
people. Mr. Perryman being an old acquaintance and neighbor, has 
been nearest with him and has successfully watched and kept up with 
his operations here. He has made some informal complaints of the 
manner of the Orphan payment, that the Creek nation was unjust to- 
ward Spa he cha and party, that the Indian Agent leaned toward the 
interests of the “Checote Government, &c &c. He endeavored to secure 
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Among these interesting full blood recalcitrants of the 
Tuckabatchee town settlement lived Tuckabatchee Harjo, 
a faithful Indian leader and who was a nephew of the old 
chieftain Opothleyahola. Harjo and his people joined Is- 
parhecher’s movement and as the full bloods began to 
gather at Nuyaka in the early summer of 1882, he led some 
two hundred of his Tuckabatchee warriors with their fam- 
ilies by a circuitous route to effect a juncture with Ispar- 
hecher’s band. At Battle Creek some three miles east of 
Okemah, his progress was interrupted by a force of three 
hundred Checote lighthorsemen under James Larney and a 
skirmish ensued in which five of six of the Checote men 
were killed. Harjo fell back to Boley and then marched 
north and joined Isparhecher at Nuyaka. In the mean- 
time, Sleeping Rabbit had undertaken to keep his rendez- 
vous with Isparhecher and had begun to march his band of 


some legislation here looking to an investigation and adjustment of the 
causes of discontent in our nation, and in order to divest this movement 
of the character of being the outgrowth of a special legislation for the 
Creek nation, a thing seeming possible at one time, the name of Genl. 
Pollock was suggested as a suitable person to go down and co-perate 
with Agent Tuits in restoring order. He then endeavored to secure 
attention here in a request to the Govt. for a division of all of the interests 
of the Creeks, a portion being set apart for the benefit of the Spa he cha 
party. It was suggested to him that the Govt. would probably not en- 
tertain any such proposition unless he would first draw up a petition 
signed by Spa he cha and all his party making this request and includ- 
ing the provision for allotment of their lands in severalty. In this way 
this matter was again kept from the attention of Congress, and the 
Suggestion of a petition on the subject was adopted by Childers. Per- 
ryman and myself have understood each other in this matter all the 
time, and this petition we intend shall have the effect of getting Child- 
ers away from here, and oi rendering nugatory any iniluence that may yet 
be left in the Spa he cha party when it shall be presented for signature 
to the people called loyal. ‘The petition embraces in it the names of 
Spa he cha, Hotulga Fixico, Tuckabatche Harjo, Sleeping Rabit and 
Danl. Childers, and will be taken from here about tomorrow by Childers 
for signature, so that he may bring it back at once and secure the 
action of Congress thereon. He seems to have no better judgment than 
to believe he can do all this during the present session of Congress. 
We think that the 2nd Chief, Silas Jefferson and other influential loyal 
men should know these facts and fully warn their people against so 
grave and dangerous a movement. When the country understand that 
these agitators have placed themselves on paper as the very first In- 
dians of the Territory to make such a foolish move, then we think all 
the Creeks both north and south will repudiate these men and all of 
their pretensions. Indeed I question if this act is not sufficient to justi- 
fy our authorities in at once proceeding in a summary manner against 
those who can strike so boldly at the very foundation of the integrity 
and welfare of our Muscogee nation. I expect to be able to mail you a 


copy of Spa he cha’s petition tomorrow. Very Respectfully Y 
Servt. G. W. Grayson.  (Ibid.) y pectfully Your Obt. 
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one hundred followers through the Creek country to join 
the malcontents at Nuyaka. Sleeping Rabbit and his band 
were captured and detained as prisoners. 


Marauding parties of the Nuyaka Indians continued to 
irritate the Creek authorities during the summer and fall 
of 1882 and required the services of a standing force of 
lighthorsement. °On October 19, 1882, Chief Checote ap- 
proved an act of the National Council appropriating 
$19,700 to cover the expense of 1150 warriors in the field. 
It is in evidence that the Checote government as a gesture 
of conciliation’, on October 16, 1882 passed an act grant- 
ing “full, free and unconditional amnesty for all political 
offenses growing out of the late troubles” but this pacific 
offer met with no response. It appeared evident that the 
authorities at Washington were not disposed to intervene, 
at least not until the regular Creek government had ex- 


Be it Enacted by the National Council of the Muskogee Nation 
That the rate of payment of assistant light horsemen and the 1150 men 
who served eight days or there about during the late insurrection shall 
be as follows: 

The 1150 men at one dollar per day. The 50 assistant Light Horse- 
men at $15.00 per month. All persons receiving pay as above men- 
tioned ishall be required to make oath to the length of service rendered. 

Be it further enacted that there is hereby appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the 1150 men who serve eight days and the 50 asst. light horse- 
men for each district, the sum of nineteen thousand seven hundred 
aollansimsssetcy urs! a 

Approved October 19, 18382, Saml. Checote, Princ. Chief, M. N. 
(Ibid.) 

10WHEREAS, “A House Divided against itself cannot stand” and 
the true policy of all Governments being to establish a perfect union 
and Love of Country by its citizens 

And Whereas we, more than any other People, desire that all of 
our citizens should act in consort & do all that can be done to advance 
our People in the Great race of life & make us a nation second to none 
of our sister nations—Therefore to more surely cement & bind our 
People together—Be it Enacted by the National Council of the Muskogee 
Nation—That from & after the passage of this act, a Full, Free & 
unconditional amnesty be & is hereby declared for all Political offenses, 
growing out of the late Disturbance—and for all criminal offences 
growing out of the late trouble in our Nation. 

Be it further Enacted That to receive the benefit of this Amnesty 
it shall only be necessary for parties charged with violation of Law or 
Guilty of a Political offense—to appear before the Judge of the Dist 
[rict] Court for the Dist[rict] in which he resides & take an oath to 
support the Constitution & obey the Laws of the Muskogee Nation. 
P[leasant] Porter, Pres[ident] H[ouse] Kings, Sam Grayson, Clk., 
Concurred in W. Tiger, Sp[eaker] [House of Warriors], A. P. McKel- 


Ik. Eyes P 
lop, i eorad Oct. 16, [18]82, Saml. Checote, Prin[cipal] Chief, 


M[uskogee] N[ation]. (Ibid.) 
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hausted its efforts, so the Checote administration in the 
early winter of 1882 began vigorously to take the affair in 
hand. A mounted force of about six hundred men was 
fully organized and armed by General Porter in December 
1882 and took the field for the purpose of shattering the 
rebellious Creeks. A scouting party, sent out to ascertain 
the strength of the party at Nuyaka, came upon them on 
December 24, 1882, and a skirmish ensued near that place 
in which seven of the Checote men were killed. In antici- 
pation of bloodshed some of the rebellious Creeks had al- 
ready fled with their families to the west and were now 
with the Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indians. General Por- 
ter followed the scouting party but upon his arrival found 
the Nuyaka camp deserted. The rebellious party had 
moved rapidly west taking their families with them. Por- 
ter came upon them at Hillibee Creek in the edge of the 
Sac and Fox country, but an engagement was prevented by 
the Sac and Fox Chief and his Indian Agent. The refugees 
continued their flight westward, unmolested and General 
Porter returned to Okmulgee. The deluded Indians in due 
time arrived at Anadarko in the Kiowa reservation, but in 
a somewhat destitute condition. They had abandoned 
their homes and farms taking their families with them and 
were in no condition to undertake the rigors of a winter 
campaign. An effort was made by them to organize a 
war party among the Sac and Fox Indians but this was un- 
successful. When they did not return to their homes in 
the spring of 1883, it became necessary for the United 
States Troops to remove them from the Kiowa country. 
They were marched back through the Creek country to Ft. 
Gibson by troops under command of Captain John C. Bates 
and held at Ft. Gibson by authority of the War Depart- 
ment until July 1883, when they were disarmed and re- 
leased with permission to return to their homes but instead 
of doing so, many of their leaders with Isparhecher again 
went into camp at Nuyaka. 

“Isparhecher was not with his band at the fight near 


United States Indian Service, Union Agency, Musk LT 
Dec. 21, 1882 6 P.M. Hon. Saml. Checote, Pri cy; ogee, I. T., 
Okmulgee, I. T. Dear Sir: a - Chief Muskogee Nation, 


Yours of to-day received—I have telegraphed the Arapahoe and 
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Nuyaka in December 1882 and did not participate with 
them in the flight to the Kiowa country. ‘He was in the 
Cherokee Nation during the latter part of December 1882 
in company with a small force of some sixty of his war- 
riors. About the ist of January 1883, he was in the of- 
fice of the Indian Agent at Muskogee laying his troubles 
before that official. He engaged with the agent to return 
to his home and appoint a delegation to compose his differ- 
ences with the Checote party but this he was dilatory in 


band 


Cheyenne Agent for information concerning the Creeks that were there, 
and will get an answer to-morrow—and iit important will send to you 
by messenger. I am satisfied that if anything was wrong with the 
wild Indians some of the Agents would know it and notify the Depart- 
ment. If anything was wrong at Sac and Fox Agency, that agent 
would send me word at once. I have heard nothing from Chief Jumper 
or any one from the west side. As to Spa he cha who is now in the 
Cherokee nation, I don’t think he will trouble any body or has any idea 
of doing so. . 

Chief Bushyhead wails here yesterday and stated that he sent a 
man down to Spa he cha’s camp yesterday thea man reported, they were 
not making arrangements to leave—and that there were not more than 
sixty over there. 

' J have found no one yet who knows anything, only what they heard 

—somebody say, and in my opinion the whole thing is only a scare 
gotten up by persons who don’t care for either party—so they can have 
a chance to steal horses. The report that so many had left their homes 
and went over to Spa he cha was caused by about 50 persons, men 
women and children coming here to make claims for arrears of pay and 
bounty &c. They have been here about 10: days and left for their homes 
yesterday with their women and children. As to the troops, I will send 
your letter to thle Comd’g Officcr at Fort Gibson, and if he can find 
any authority to enable ‘him to take troops to Okmulgee, he will do so. 
The treaty provides that the Crecks shall be protected from domestic 
strife—But there must be some evidence that there is domestic strife 
more than mere rumor before the troops can be used. 

Please keep me well informed—and I will report to you anything 
of interest—and if Spa he cha’s men attempt to make trouble troops 
will be used at once—I will write you again by tomorrows mail. Respect- 
fully, Jno. Q. Tufts, U. S. Indian Agent. (Ibid.) 

12United States Indian Service, Union Agency. Muskogee, I. T. Jan. 
7, 1883. Hon. Saml Checote, Principal Chief, Creek N. Tahlequah, Ind. 
T. Dear Sir: ; 

Is par he cher and his “body guard” was at the office yesterday and 
after a long talk by him, Ho-del-ke and others agreed to go home at 
once and hold a council and send a delegation to settle the trouble, I ex- 
plained to him fully the terms agreed upon and he went directly to his 
home from here with about a doz. men. I think it would be a good 
idea to see that none of the yourg men in that country molest them and 
that he be let entirely alone as agreed upon, by the officers of the Na- 
tion until this trouble is entirely settled. I wish this 'so they may 
have no excuse for not coming to a final settlement. Is par her cher will 
send to those men out at Kickapoo to come to, thle convention at once. 

The Creek Orphan payment will be commenced Feb. 1. ‘The towns 
to be paid first. I will write you by next mail and give date on which 
each town will be paid, Very respectfully, Jno. Q. Tufts, U. S. In, 


Agent, (Ibid) 
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doing.'® The months of January and February 18838, cover 
a period of undue lawlessness in the Creek Nation. The 
regular civil authorities appeared to be unable to control 
the wave of crime which ranged from bootlegging to 
horsethievery and murder. Isparhecher was defeated but 
unpenitent and some of his erstwhile adherents engaged in 
a guerilla warfare of reprisal during those early months of 
1883. 1‘Fear spread among the peaceful members of the 
tribe and the schools were closed by order of Chief Checote 
on February 19, 1883. 

With the disarming and dispersion of the armed organ- 
ized rebellious full bloods, the Green Peach episode came 
abruptly to an end and only the details of peace terms 
remained. The affair was farcical from its inception. 
Isparhecher was the outstanding full blood leader of his 


130kmulgee, I. T. Jan. 15th 1883, Hon. J. Q. Tufts, U. S. Indian 
Agent Muskogee, I. I. Dear sir: While here the last time, you stated 
to us, that Isparhechers men were all disbanded & going home in little 
squads & that we (the Constitutional men) had taken for facts rumors 
&c & had called our men together and taking you at your word we dis- 
banded our men & they all went home on Saturday last. Now on that 
same day Issparhecher was in camps on Cane Ck. with fully 100 men, 
with war signs & had scouts. This seems as if you was not very well 
posted as to Issparhechers intentions. We learn now (from persons 
who saw them) Issparhechler with a large body of men going in the di- 
rection of his place. A great many who are with him live down near 
Muskogee & this side. Now if they have disbanded, why do those men 
who at home, join & go on with Isspar. These men promised you that 
they were going home & keep quiet & await the settlement of this mat- 
ter, but instead they are calling out men who have never been with 
them & doing all they can to induce Constitutionul men to join them. 
I would be pleased to know if you know of their present moves or 
whether they have your permission to do as they are doing. Please 
answer by return mail. Later: This P. M. Issparhechers men fired on 
& took one of the Constitutional men & abused him by punching with 
pistols &¢ & took him on with them. They claim that you gave them 
permission to do this which of course we know is false. Haste ig re- 
quired to stop their actions. This is no rumor, but facts. The Con- 
stitutional men can’t stand & be bullnagged in such manner by people 
rebelling against the Constitution & Govt. 

(unsigned, but written on the stationery of the executive depart- 
ae Pratap eee (Ibid) 

ulgee, I. T. Feby. 19, 1888. Hon. John McIntosh - i 

Schools & Shops, Dr. eH : Badass 

On account of recent troubles caused by Issparhecher & party quite 
a number of our neighborhood schools have been running without the 
usual number of pupils required by law and as it is natural to suppose 
an excited state of affairs will continue for awhile. I have concluded 
that it would be well to discontinue the neighborhood schools for awhile. 

_Therefore you are advised to suspend all of the neighborhood schools 
until the 15 of Aprl next. Very respectfully Your Obt. servt.. Saml 
Checote, Prin. Chief M. N. B. E. Porter, P. S. (Ibid) 4 
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time and yet he was unable to muster them as a class, into 
his military schemes. The full bloods evidenced great 
faith in him but had they backed this faith by rallying to his 
standard of revolt in 1882, instead of a motley array of 
some three of four hundred followers, he would have had, 
at his command, an army of sufficient proportions to have 
accomplished something. It is said that the nucleus of 
Isparhecher’s band consisted of nondescript characters and 
fugitives from justice, but it must not be inferred that he 
was unsupported by Indians of the most worthy type. The 
Indian leaders and their adherents who cast their lot with 
the old warrior, were well-meaning, faithful but unprog- 
ressive members of the tribe. The presence of question- 
able characters with Isparhecher, must not be permitted to 
disfigure his cause nor mar the bona fides of his intentions. 
Many an effort, undertaken with the purest of motives has 
suffered discredit from unworthy characters who have be- 
come vociferous in its support. It was this nondescript ele- 
ment that perpetrated the reign of lawlessness in the spring 
of 18838. 

In the summer of 1883, the United States Government 
designated a commission to come to the territory and adjust 
the tribal differences.1> General Clinton B. Fish and Gen- 


15Washington D. C., July 16, 18838, Col. Saml. Checote, Princl. Chief, 
C. N., Okmulgee, I. T., Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 11th inst. is received, and replying to same we 
have to say we have had the interview with Secty. Teller which in our 
last letter was mentioned as one of the probabilities. We made our 
representations much as they are in our official letter to the Dept. 
which you have to both Mess. Price and Teller together who listened 
to us courteously and asked several questions. They certainly are fa- 
vorably impressed with the force of our argument, and we believe had 
we been here a week sooner and before the issuance of the military 
order we could have, without much trouble, accomplished our purpose 
in full. The Secty. however, showed a disposition not to interfere too 
radically with the plans of the War. Dept. and suggested the plan of 
sending a commission of two or three men to go down into the Creek 
nation and make an investgation of the entire matter from beginning 
to end, who should report the same together with suggestions for a 
settlement to the Dept. as probably the course that would give more 
general satisfaction than any other. The Secty’s idea was, that the ac- 
tion and assurances of entirely disinterested persons from here to the 
contending parties in our country would be more satisfactory to all 
concerned. We simply replied that if the Dept. did not wish to at- 
tempt a settlement by thie methods proposed by ws, we could of course 
do no more. As to the investigation proposed, we assured him that the 
Creek nation never yet dreaded or tried to avoid the fullest scrutiny, 
and so far as the nation was concerned it could commence any day. On 
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eral Eliphelet Whittlesy of this commission met the rep- 
resentatives of the two factions at Muskogee, on August 6, 
1883. Fifteen delegates from each faction were in at- 
tendance and submitted written statements of their respec- 
tive positions. 1The whole matter was ultimately referred 
to a sub-committee composed of members of both factions 
in an effort to compose the situation. The Isparhecher 
party again invited the attention of the commissioners to 
the loyalty of their people during the Civil War and insisted 
that they be compensated by having a part of the tribal do- 
main set aside for their exclusive occupancy. The sub- 
committee reached an adjustment by the terms of which 
Isparhecher’s demands for a separate tribal government 
were brushed aside but a general amnesty was declared for 
all crimes growing out of the late troubles and Isparhecher 
and his adherents were required to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the regular government of the Creek Nation. This 
agreement was signed by the representatives of both fac- 
tions, approved by the commissioners and thus the Green 
Peach War passed into Creek history. ‘Chief Samuel Che- 
cote manifested a most pacific disposition by resigning as 
Principal Chief and calling an election for September 1883, 
to select a chief to fill the vacancy, thus created. 

The election held throughout the Creek Nation on 
September 3, 1883, was severely contested. Three tickets 
were in the field but the race narrowed down to a spirited 
contest between Joseph M. Perryman of the Muskogee 
Party and Isparhecher candidate of the Loyal Party. The 
candidacy of Sam Checote of the Pin Party attracted scant 
support. Isparhecher submitted his position to the Creek 


this assurance the Secty. instructed the Commission to authori . : 
Whittlesy and Fisk (Clinton B) to take the work in charees rt 
Whittlesy will go, but Mr. Price has been telegraphing several days 
for Fisk and cannot find his whereabouts. We have been waiting here 
desiring to make some further suggestions in thle matter of the instruc- 
tions these investigators are to receive... We have been assured by. 
the Secty. in conversation that our laws will be sustained: that thie 
integrity of Creek landed and other interests should be maintained, and 
that the army was only for the purpose of preventing hostilities ; B Str 
Your obt. sevts. G. W. Grayson, James warney (Ibid) 

16The sub-committee was composed of Samuel Checote, Post Oak 
Taylor, Pleasant Porter, Coweta Micco, G. W. Grayson! and L. C. Perry- 
man, representing the regular Creek government and _ Isparhecher. 
Tuckabatchee Harjo, Ho-tal-ke Fixico, Concharte Micco, David Mc- 
Queen, Efa Emahlah and William McIntosh for the Isparhecher party. 
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electorate in a well defined platform, in which he and his 
adherents committed themselves to “the preservation of 
our nationality; to hold our lands in common, as the treaty 
of 1866 provides; also protection for life and property, and 
that impartial justice be meted out to every citizen of our 
Nation, and that peace and harmony be maintained.” The 
vindication of the political fortunes of Isparhecher in this 
campaign was remarkable and evidenced the affection in 
which he was held by the full blood Indians. He had failed 
in the realization of his ambitions and of the ambitions of 
his people in the peace terms at the conclusion of his war, 
but he had suffered no lapse of favor among them. The 
result of the election was long in doubt and so convinced 
was the old warrior of his election that he qualified as 
Principal Chief of the Nation and served for a few days in 
December 1888.17 A spirit of tolerance is manifest in his 
letter to Perryman written from Washington in February 
1884, in which he counsels the holding of a new election.1® 
19Secretary of the Interior Henry M. Teller took a hand and, 


17Be it enacted by the National Council of the Muskogee Nation 
that the Inspector General is hereby authorized to take charge of all 
the arms and ammunition now on hands together with those in the 
possession of our citizens belonging to the Muskogee Nation and sell 
the same at public sale for cash or national warrants and turn the 
proceeds into the National Treasury. 

Be it further enacted that if the Inspector find any arms belong- 
ing to our citizens pressed into service by the Militia he shall be au- 
thorized to place them in the hands of the owners. | 

Approved Dec. 18, 1883, Isparhecher, Prin. Chief M. N. S. B. Cal- 
lahan, Privt. Secy. pro tem. (Ibid) 

18Washington, D. C., Feby. 26th, 1884. To Hon. J. M. Perryman Sir. 

As it is evident that no one of the candidates for Principal or 
Second Chief of the Muskogee Nation was elected by a majority vote, 
at the general election held in the month of September, 1883, as pro- 
vided by Art. 2 Sec. 1 of our Constitution, I propose that we| both waive 
our claims to the Chiefship and return to our people and use our best 
efforts in securing, at as early a day as may be practicable, a new 
election as provided by Sec. 15, pages 132 & 133 of our laws. 

Your early answer to this proposition is respectfully requested. 
Very resptly, Is pa he che, S. B. Callahan, Privt. Secy. (Ibid) 

19Department of the EERE alr a: February 27, 1884. The 

issl ndian Affairs. Sir: 
Bestel a ccipt of yours of the 6th instant in relatio. to the con- 
tested election for the position of Principal Chief of the Muscogee Na- 
tion of Indians, and all the papers submitted by the parties in interest, 
and the reports of Inspector Benedict and Special Agent Townsend 

i same. 

Be nthe eel consideration of the facts and arguments  pre- 
sented by attorneys representing Perryman and Ispaheche, and also of 
the statements of numbers of citizens of the Nation, including that of 
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on February 27, 1884 instructed the Indian Agent at Mus- 
kogee to recognize Perryman as the Principal Chief. Is- 
parhecher took this turn of affairs against him gracefully 
and remained in Washington as the representative of the 
new Perryman administration. As we now depart from the 
aftermath scenes of the Green Peach War, significant is the 
fact that on October 31, 1885, J. M. Perryman as Principal 
Chief of the Nation, approved an”° act of the Creek National 
Council appropriating the sum of $1227.25 for the benefit 
of Isparhecher to reimburse him for loss of property and 
money during the late trouble. 

The shattered hopes of the disappointed chief perhaps 


Checote, the retiring Chief, I have reached the conclusion that Perry- 
man should be recognized as the Principal Chief of the Muscokee Na- 
tion. 

I have reached this conclusion for the following reasons: 

1. That on the day when the factions or parties agreed to vote 
for Principal Chief, Perryman received a plurality of the votes cast. 
In this connection I am convinced that the \ords “majority” and “plur- 
ality” are synonymous ones as understood and used by the Muscogee 
people. In each case the meaning is something equivalent to “ahead” 
or to “come out ahead.” If the day upon which the election for Prin- 
cipal Chief was held was not the legally established day for that pur- 
pose, it was at least accepted as such by nearly the whcle voting popu- 
lation of the Nation; and it would be transcending propriety for this 
Department to interpose objection on the ground that the votes were 
not polled on the proper day. 

2. Perryman was recognized by the Council, and was sworn in 
by the Chief Justice of the Nation. This Council was composed of 
adherents of the different parties, and I believe the majority of the 
members were opposed to Perryman. It is true that Ispaheche was 
recognized by a subsequent Council—which, under the Muscogee law, had 
nothing to do with the counting of the votes of that election—and was 
sworn in. This was without authority, plainly, and can not operate to 
nullify the expression of the will of the people of the Nation on the first 
Monday of September, the authoritative recognition of Perryman as 
Principal Chief, and the due administration of the oath of office to 
him as such, 

There is much in the case that might be discussed, but hardly to 
advantage, inasmuch as I consider that the two points above referred 
to are conclusive in the matter. 

You are directed to recognize Perryman as Principal Chief of the 
Muscogee or Creek Nation, and to instruct the U. S. Agent to announce 
this fact, and in all official acts to give due effect to the views herein 
express. Very respectfully, H. M. Teller, Secretary. (Ibid) 

20Be it enacted by National Council of the Muskogee Nation that 
the sum of $1227.25 dollars be and is hereby appropriated for the benefit 
of Isparhecher in payment of loss of property & money during this last 
trouble and this out of any funds in Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

Adopted Henry Thompson Pres[ident] H[ouse] of K[ings], S. B. 
C[allahan], Clerk. Concurred in T. J. Adams, Sp[eaker], H[ouse] of 
pil se Tore) a basen hone Clk. 

pprove ct. 81, 1885, J. M. Perryman, Prin[cipal i 
M[uskogee] N[ation]. (Ibid) Ne pre Sem 
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were molified, in a measure, by his appointment as dele- 
gate to Washington, by the Creek Council on January 8, 
1884. Isparhecher departed for the National capital very 
shortly thereafter accompanied by S. B. Callahan who had 
been designated as his interpreter. The exciting drama 
through which he had so recently passed in the Territory, 
imparted an added interest to his presence in Washington 
at that time. It was upon this occasion that Isparhecher 
met and wedded Miss Alma Harrover, a young white 
woman, after a brief, hectic courtship in which Callahan 
must have played a delicate role. The lady neither could 
speak nor understand the Creek tongue and Isparhecher 
equally was delinquent in the use and understanding of the 
English. Isparhecher had been married twice before. His 
first spouse was Pollkissut a daughter of Poskofa, whom he 
married some years before the Civil War, died leaving a 
son who bore the name of Washington and who died 
before the allotment days. Subsequently he married 
Lucy Barnett, by whom he had four children, Sar- 
warhee, Annie, Gabreil and Kizzie. Sarwarhee and 
Kizzie survived the old chief, the former dying on July 10, 
1910. Lucy died on August 31, 1886 but it seems that she 
and Isparhecher had become estranged some years prior to 
her demise and had probably recognized a divorce by vol- 
untary separation according to the Creek Indian customs. 
At any rate, Isparhecher felt himself, “heart whole and 
fancy free,’ when he arrived in Washington in the early 
spring of 1884, because he straightway became involved in 
an affair of the heart with the young white woman who had 
engaged herself to perform the laundry work for the old 
warrior and his companion. He was married to Alma 
Harrover at Washington, on June 4, 1884, the service being 
performed by the Rev. W. A. Bartlett, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, through Callahan acting as interpreter. Upon 
the conclusion of his mission in Washington, Isparhecher 
brought has bride to his cabin home in the Salt Creek 
country near Beggs. The new wife rapidly adjusted her- 
self to her new invironments and acquired an understanding 
of the Creek language which she learned to speak fluently. 
Sad to relate, the true course of Isparhecher’s love took a 
painful detour. In the summer of 1891 his matrimonial 
barque headed for the rocky coast. A triangle developed 
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in which one J. M. Heston, a young white man and an 
employee on the old warrior’s farm, became the disturbing 
factor. About July 1, 1891, Alma, abjured Isparhecher’s 
bed and board and fled with Heston to greener pastures.?1 
A divorce was obtained by Isparhecher in the court of 
Judge James M. Shackleford at Muskogee on November 28, 
1891. On March 26, 1896 he married Cindoche Sixkiller, 
a young Indian woman, some 36 years his junior and who 
survived him, dying on June 14, 1931. 

At the general election held in the Nation on Septem- 
ber 6, 1887, Isparhecher was again a candidate for Princi- 
pal Chief and again his political ambitions “‘missed fire” 
and Legus C. Perryman was chosen to the position. He 
was appointed as delegate to Washington, for the tribe on 
December 2, 1887 and again in October 1888. When 
Perryman was reelected as Principal Chief on September 1, 
1891, Isparhecher was once more a candidate and once 
more faced defeat. In October 1893 and also in 1895, he 
was chief justice of the supreme court of the Nation. He 
seemed to rise triumphantly as he was precipitated from 
one defeat to another. The old warrior gained in the 
esteem and affection of the Indians, whose vision of things 
he perhaps better understood than any other Indian leader 
of his times. 


The Dawes Commission was appointed by President 
Cleveland on November 1, 1893. This commission was au- 
thorized to negotiate for the “extinguishment of the na- 
tional or tribal title to any lands now held by any and all 
such tribes, either by cession of the same part thereof to 
the United States, or by the allotment and division of the 
same in severalty among the Indians of such nations or 
tribes.”” The commission did not meet with a hearty re- 
ception upon its arrival in the Indian Territory. On June 
26, 1895, an intertribal' council met at Eufaula to consider 
the proposition offered by the commission. The Creek dele- 
gates to this meeting included Isparhecher and after a two 


21Court files and depositions in Isparhecher vs. Alma Isparhecher 
Equity case No. 1172, United States Court for the Indian Territory, 
First Judicial Division, James M. Shackleford, Judge, now among the 
records in the office of the Clerk of the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Oklahoma, at Muskogee. 
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days session the council went on record in opposition to 
the proposed agreements and promptly adjourned. The 
Creeks, like many of the other tribes, were manifestly op- 
posed to any plan involving a change in their system of 
communistic land tenure. 

In the midst of the initial negotiations by the Dawes 
Commission, the regular quadrennial election approached 
and, once more the stormy petrel of Creek Nation politics 
submitted his candidacy. The old warrior was now bent 
with the weight of sixty-six years of a life which for the 
most part, had been strenuous. When the canvass of votes 
was concluded after the election held on September 3, 
1895, it was disclosed that like Ben Adem, “his name led 
all the rest.”” The elevation of Isparhecher to the position 
of Principal Chief at this particular time clearly indicated 
the posture of the Creek Indians toward the allotment of 
their lands and the extinguishment of their tribal govern- 
ment. The campaign for his election had been pitched upon 
these issues and quite naturally, Isparhecher construed his 
election as a mandate from his people, touching these all 
engrossing questions. He assumed the office with a feeling 
that nothing within the range of his powers as a chief exe- 
cutive should be omitted to accomplish the defeat of the 
allotment schemes of the government and which also in- 
volved the destruction of the political autonomy of the 
Creeks. The Nuyaka dreams were approaching a realiza- 
tion, or at least, he thought so. On January 29, 1896 Chief 
Isparhecher was summoned to Washington for a conference, 
touching these allotment matters. 

In the face of this declaration of sentiment by the Creeks 
evidenced by the election of Isparhecher, the United States 
Government moved consistently forward and the Act of 
June 7, 1897 had the effect of convincing the Creeks that 
further resistance to the plans of the government was in- 
advisable. Isparhecher designated a committee consisting 
of Pleasant Porter, Joseph Mingo, David N. Hodge, George 
A. Alexander, Roland Brown, William A. Sapulpa and Con- 
charte Micco to negotiate with the Dawes Commission. 
This commission concluded an agreement which was em- 
bodied as Section 30 of the Curtis Act of June 28, 1898. A 
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complete change of attitude was manifest from the terms 
of this agreement which provided for its submission to a 
vote of the Creek people to be held before September 1, 
1898 and should be ineffective unless ratified by such vote. 
Isparhecher was not in sympathy with this agreement and 
deferred calling the election until after the Council met in 
October, explaining as reasons for his delay that he desired 
the Council to prescribe rules and regulations and to af- 
ford the people an opportunity for a thorough discussion 
of the question involved. He caused the agreement to be 
translated into the Creek Language. Certainly he 
would have been remiss had he exercised less dis- 
cretion toward the interests of his people. The 
matter was one of grave concern to a people many 
of whom were unused to and iil adapted for the in- 
dividualistic order of life and affairs of the white race. 
The election was called for and held on November 1, 1898, 
just two months late and the returns failed to show a ma- 
jority of votes to accomplish the ratification of the agree- 
ment. Isparhecher is not subject to adverse criticism be- 
cause he delayed calling this all important election, but he 
probably missed the opportunity of a lifetime. History 
would have approved his course had he thrown his in- 
fluence and the power of his office into the campaign fa- 
voring the agreement and its ratification. Although his 
attitude defeated the agreement, the Dawes Commission, 
on April 1, 1899 opened its Land Office at Muskogee and 
began alloting the use and occupancy of the surface of the 
tribal lands among the individual members of the tribe. 
The followers of the old chief now began falling away from 
him and the Muskogee office was crowded with Indians 
seeking these surface allotments. A great change of feel- 
ing became prevalent throughout the Nation and to a casual 
observer, it would seem patent that steps should be taken 
at once to conserve the individual rights of the Indian, by 


the inauguration of a new agreement. Isparhecher now 
became a pitiable figure as he bravely stood out against 
the tide which he was unable to stem. He refused further 
attempts to revive the defeated agreement or to counten- 
ance a new one. He now faced the closing year of his ad- 
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ministration and at the tribal election held on September 5, 
1899, the aged chief went down in defeat and General 
Pleasant Porter was chosen Principal Chief of the Nation. 
The old warrior had fought a good fight, but in the end 
it seemed that he alone had kept the faith of his people. 
He drank deep of the cup of ingratitude. The advent of 
General Porter established the influence of progressivism 
in the affairs of the Creek people. The original and sup- 
plemental Creek Agreements were adopted, the allotment 
of tribal lands was accomplished and the Creek Nation as 
a political entity with its years of tragedy, was concluded. 
The Quixotic Isparhecher who had come riding so morbidly 
down the Highroad of Romance of Creek history, interrupt- 
ing the true course of tribal progress, now became “only a 
lone sentry guarding a vacant and dismantled fortress.’’ 
The old order of things had passed. 

After the retirement of Isparhecher, he was appointed 
by Chief Porter as a member of the commission which 
framed the Original Creek Agreement and this act con- 
cluded his public service. He adjusted himself to the new 
order of things by enrolling himself on the approved gov- 
ernment rolls of the tribe and making a selection of his dis- 
tributive share of the tribal lands. Isparhecher spent the 
few remaining years of his life upon his farm where he suf- 
fered a paralytic stroke from which after a two weeks ill- 
ness he died on December 22, 1902. He rests in a family 
burying ground on the homestead allotment of his wife, 
Cindoche, being on the northeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter of Section Thirty-four in Township Fifteen North 
and Range Eleven East, in Okmulgee County, Oklahoma. 
A plain marble slab stands to mark the end of the trail. 
Even in death, repose for his tired body was denied. Some 
five or six years after the interment of his body, it was 
surreptitiously exhumed by vandal hands, his corpse and 
casket robbed and the remains thrown indifferently back 
into the grave and covered up. 

Isparhecher belonged to the Tiger clan and to Cussetah 
town. His name appears opposite roll number 1225 on the 
approved rolls of the Creek tribe, census card number 376 
evidencing these facts. In personal appearance, the old 
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warrior was tall and well proportioned but in later years 
became somewhat stooped in carriage. He was a consist- 
ent member of the South Methodist Church but belonged to 
no fraternal organizations. An old violin hung on the 
walls of his cabin home and Isparhecher entertained him- 
self and his friends with its use. Isparhecher was a fair 
type of the full blood Creek Indian of his time, morose, 
morbid, secretive and sullen. His straight ebon locks, 
which he wore long, hung about his shoulders. 

To this old chieftain of the Creeks, much credit is due 
as he is buffeted from one adventure to another. His career 
zigzagged from the depths of defeat to the heights of at- 
tainment, but the full blood Creek Indians believed in his 
judgment and rugged honesty through it all. Let us meas- 
ure Isparhecher by the times in which he lived and the 
semi-cultured environs in which he moved, giving due ac- 
count to the entire lack of any scholastic training which 
naturally circumscribed his judgment. 


THE CHOCTAW ACADEMY 
CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN 
(Continued from December Number). 


That the Academy had at least one law student in 
1835 is shown by a letter to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs from John Jones: “I have been busy reading law 
since the government has made an appropriation to aid me 
...I have not yet made a sufficient progress .,. . to enable 
me to go in business: and I find by information which Col. 
R. M. Johnson gave me that the term was only two years, 
and which will expire next January ...I anxiously and 
gratefully solicit the government that the term might be 
continued to two years longer, for I am very desirous to go 
through a regular course in the study ... that if the ap- 
propriation is not extended that my object in view will be 
entirely frustrated ...’’ Johnson adds that ‘“‘Mr. Jones is a 
very worthy young man & very promising . . . I should be 
very glad if the request ... could be extended as he wishes 
and if that cannot be done to extend it one year more.’’!2 

The superintendent and inspectors formulated rules to 
govern the workshops from and after May 1, 1835, agree- 
ably to instructions from the War Department dated March 
7, 1835. No student was to be compelled to labor in any 
of the shops, or learn a trade except by his own free choice, 
or by special directions of his parents. 

The superintendent was to procure all materials and 
suitable instructors on the best possible terms and a set of 
double entry books was to be kept showing purchases and 
sales. “The workmen employed ... shall not only be de- 
cent Men of Sober and steady habits, but well skilled in 
the particular Arts of their respective professions. 

“The net proceeds of the Shops (after paying all the 
debts thereof) shall be divided among the boys who per- 
form labor...a part of which shall be given to them dur- 


12John Tipton , U. S. Senator from Indiana, wrote Herring advis- 
ing the purchase of one or two hundred dollars worth of law books for 
a library for such students. 
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ing their stay at the Academy; and the balance on leaving 
school.” 

Armstrong, the Choctaw agent wrote Herring, July 18, 
1835 that he had collected ten Choctaw boys and put them 
under the charge of John Millard who was to start for Ken- 
tucky the next day. Two of the districts refused to allow 
their boys to go and the other sent only four. Mr. Millard 
‘“‘was sent over Red river, and the fact of his being acquaint- 
ed with the Indians enabled him to succeed in picking up 
the number by taking several very large boys, but it was 
the best that could be done. 

“My duty requires me frankly to state that unless 
something is done, they will refuse before long to send 
their children at all, because they consider the promises 
and arrangements heretofore made, with Colonel Johnson, 
have not been complied with . . . Again the boys that 
return from the Academy, continue to give such awful 
accounts of it, that it must fail unless an effort is made to 
conciliate these people . . . These people have their 
prejudices; and they have their rights; and there are very 
many among them who know them; and will not be neg- 
lected ano anee 

At this time there were 166 pupils and the inspectors 
report (July 30 and 31, 1835) that those who are devoting 
a part of their time to the mechanical arts are making con- 
siderable progress. A shop had been opened for making 
shoes; one for wagon making; a tailor shop and black 
smith shop where those trades were taught by competent 
persons who were paid a fixed salary: “ . . . after 
paying this & the cost of the materials & incidental ex- 
penses, the entire profits of the shops are divided among 
the students for their sole benefit, to supply them with any 
reasonable extra sums for extra accomodations of clothing 
& to enable them at the close of their education to carry 
with them a surplus fund home to enable them to purchase 
books, and the tools & instruments for their trade . . .” 

The report of Dr. Edward L. Branham to the trustees 
of the Academy in November 1835, is a quaint document 
ss The health of the boys has for the last three 
months been as good if not better than experienced 
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the last twelve months I have viewed with feelings 
of complacency the gentlemanly deportment, cleanliness, 
and total abstainance of the boys from everything that 
would have a tendency to debilitate the system, impair the 
constitution, and render them unhappy subjects on earth 


“Everything that is necessary to make them comfort- 
able is amply and bountifully supplied by their great pro- 
genitors to whom they are indebted for preservation, and 
civilization in those arts and sciences now understood and 
practiced by them honor is reflected on the names of Two 
venerable patriots who have conducted their institution in 
such a mysterious and unparaluled manner ab 


Time of enter- 


Names of Students Ages Tribe ing the school 

1. <A. Christy 16 = Choct. Jany 1827 
2. G. H. Washington 17 i. Oct. 1829 
3. 3B. Franklin 18 a Sep. 1831 
4. L. Columbus 14 s Oct. 1830 
5. G. W. Trahern 16 - Apr. 1831 
6. Chas. Fry 16 “ts Ap. 1833 
7. Davis James 20 a May 1834 
8. H.N. Folsom 18 y* Apr. 1833 
9. E. Pitchlynn 16 a Mar. 1832 
10. Adam Nail 18 ss Apr. 1834 
11. J.N .Trahern 21 ss Ap. 1831 
12. Jer Byington 20 oe June 1831 
13. L. A. Calvin 24 a June 1831 
14. Harris Williams 19 1. June 1831 
15. John Wade 20 . Ap. 1832 
16. Simon Wade 17 ~~ Choct. Ap. 1834 
17. G. T. Washington 21 a June 1831 
18. Daniel Miller 16 4 Ap. 1834 
lope ©. Brandon 13 s June 1831 
20. A. Franklin 18 ik June 1831 
21. D. Perkins 17 re Ap.1834 
22. Joseph Folsom 17 = Ap. 1834 
23. George James 16 - June 1831 
24. Thomp McKenny 17 ss Ap. 1832 
25. John James 18 a June 1831 
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Geo. G. Gains 
L. B. Tranier 


15 
18 


Joseph P. Lancaster 14 


Solomon Allen 
Jes. Jones 

A. Holson 

A. Holston 

B. Nelson 
Chas. Jones 
Lewis Garland 
Wm. Robuck 
John Pitchlynn 
Wm. McClan 
Benj. Nail 
Robt. Clark 
Christ Columbus 
A. Wade 

T. Freasure 
Ch. A. Campbell 
Jef Jenkins 

B. Millard 

A. Severe 

Jas. D. Black 
Silas Ward 
Nelson Ward 
Wall McCan 
Coffee Folsom 
Jno. Page 

L. Cass 

Lewis Dodge 
Jno. R. Cotton 


Chas. B. Henderson 


Jno. McClair 
Tho. Brainerd 
And. Weir 
Saml. Leonard 
Geo. Gains 

B. Worland 
Jno. Wesley 


Harris McGilberry 


19 


June 1831 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1831 

Aug. 1835 

June 1831 
Ap. 1832 
Ap. 1832 

Aug. 1835 
Ap. 1832 
Ap. 1832 

Aug. 1835 
Jun. 1832 
Ap. 1834 
May 1834 

Aug. 1835 

Aug. 18385 

Aug. 1835 

Aug. 1835 

Aug. 1835 
May 1834 

Aug. 1835 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1832 
Ap. 1832 
Ap. 1832 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1834 

Nov. 1834 
Nov. 1834 
Nov. 1834 
Nov. 1834 
Nov. 1834 
Nov. 1834 


Nov. 1834 
Nov. 1834 
Aug. 1835 
May 1834 


HAMAR WN ES 


TPE NP RW NYE AT AWN ES TR ONE 
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G. Harris 

Jno. Payne 

Jas. Johnson 
Genl. Tipton 
Joel Wallingford 
John Liebe 

J. T. Mason 


Thos. L. McKenny 


Jno. Tipton 
Tho. Jefferson 
Peter Mose 

R. M. Johnson 
Robt. M. Byer 
IND: Grover 
Wm. Marshall 
Jas. Jackson 
Henry Clay 
Franc Dardeen 
Jas. Boner 
Jno. B. Rushavill 
Tho. Evans 
Wm. Godfrey 
Wm. Cass 
Jack Lasell 
Willy Vily 
Geo. W. Hoard 
Jno. H. Eaton 
F. C. Me Calla 
J. D. Wescott 
Wily Thompson 
W. P. Duvall 
Rufus King 

N. Jackson - 

G. Layfayette 
W. Eaton 

Wm. Walker 


G. Harrod 
Geo. W. Colonels 
Jno. Smith 
E. Beaver 


6é 


Potawatamie 


“ 


Miamie 


“cc 


Seminoles 


81 


Sep. 1831 
May 1827 
May 1827 
July 1830 
Nov. 1838 


Jan. 1834 


May 1826 
May 1835 
May 1826 
May 1826 
May 18385 
Jan. 1834 
Aug. 1835 
Jan. 1834 
Aug. 1834 
June 1834 
Aug. 1835 
June 1834 
June 1830 
Jun. 1830 
June 1830 
July 1831 
July 1831 
July 1831 
July 1831 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1834 
Ap. 1834 
Dr. 1830 
De. 1830 
De. 1830 
De. 1830 
Nov.1827 


Oct. 1829 
Oct. 1829 
Oct. 1834 
Oct, 1834 


Jas. Kenedy 
Jas. Hogan 
L. Marshall 
D. Barnett 
Robt. Sullivan 
Ewd. Carr 

A. Sawyer 

J. S. Gardner 
P. Marshall 
Tho. Marshall 
H. T. Martin 
O. I. Ross 

Jno. Brown 
A. Fields 

W. Hunter 
Geo. Ross 
Joel Smith 


Jno. Thompson 


Sonora Hicks 
Jas. Falling 
Cly. Campbell 
Philip Watts 
Stephen Perry 
O. Love 

F. McClish 

S. Love 

Jno. B. Love 
Nelson Barton 
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Tho. H. Benton 12 


Robt. Johnson 


Jno. E. Anderson 14 
Logan Alberson 10 


Jas. K. Polk 


Hugh L. White 14 


Wm. Brown 
Geo. Colbert 
M. Tarver 
Cobst. Carter 
Levi Perry 

B. R. Alberson 
M. Freasure 


Cherokees 


oc“ 


Chickasaw 


6é 


oy aoietvanend 
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Upon the occasion of the 1835 autumn inspection “... 
the whole school was marched out and formed in one line 
for inspection—They had just recd. their winter clothing 
and were in fine health, which gave them a most interest- 
ing appearance .. .’’13 

Mr. Henderson writes his patron Vice President John- 
son, April 1, 1836, “I have dismissed Lewis Calvin and shall 
send home the following Boys with him who have not be- 
haved well and appear anxious to return with Calvin—viz 
Lewis Calvin, John Wade, Simon Wade, Daniel Miller, 
James McGilby, Lewis Dodge and Thomas Brainard all 
Choctaws . . . I have just put down on the list two Boys 
less from the Chickasaws as Mr. Love has sent for his two 
sons [John B. and Overton Love] and I think I had better 
let them go get 

The Academy was in a flourishing condition April 1, 
1836, having none on the sick list and“. . . The morals 
of the youths . . . are made a subject of our highest 
regard and constant attention . . .” There were 154 
Indian pupils. The tribes, names and ages follow: 


Choctaws Viz 


Name aged years Name aged years 
1. John Wesley ro 31. E. Pitchlynn 6 
2. Wall McCann 20 32. A. Christy 16 
8. Brown Nelson 18 33. S. Ward 15 
4. Branard Millard 18 34. C. Jones 14 
5. Jas. N. Trahorn 21 35. J. P. Lancaster 14 
6. Solomon Allen 19 36. John James 18 
aed) Hrazier 18 37. (Botton of page, either 
8. H. N. Folsom 18 cut of torn.) 
oF J; D- Black 20 38. G.S. Gains 15 
10. C. Folsom 18 39. L. Columbus 14 
11. C. Henderson 18 40. Wm. McClair 12 
12. J. Byrington 20 41. D. James 20 
13. J. Cotton 18 42. C. Columbus 14 
14. G. Gains 18 43. A. Sevier 13 
15. L. B. Tranier 18 44. T. McKenny 17 


13William Suggett, Chairman; A. Brookings, John T. Johnson, J. F. 
Robinson, S. M. Noel, A. Johnson, and B. Worland, inspectors. 
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16. B. B. Worland 18 45. N. Ward es 
17. A. Weir 18 46. J. Pitchlynn 13 
18. C. A. Campbel 17 AT Ery. 16 
19. J. McClair 18 48. J. Jenkins 9 
20. A. Wade 16 49. Ben. Nail 11 
21. A. Nail 18 50. L. Garland 14 
22. B. Franklin 18 51. G. L. Harris 15 
23. G. W. Trahern 16 52. G. T. Washington 21 
24. Lewis Cass 15 538. H. Williams 19 
25. J. Jones 15 54, A. Franklin 18 
26. John Page 14 55. D. Perkins ag 
27. Samuel Leonard 16 56. G. H. Washington 17 
28. A. Holston 15 57. J. Folsom LZ 
29. R. Clark 14 58. G. James 15 
30. Wm. Robuck 13 59. G. C. Brandon 13 
Creeks Viz 
Name aged years Name aged years 
1. T. Marshell 14 9. J. Kenedy 12 
2. A. Sawyer 12 10. R. Sulliven 11 
3. E. Carr 13 11. P. Marshell 14 
4. L. Marshell 13 12. D. Barnett imi 
5. J. Smith 13 13. G. Herod 18 
6. J. Hogan 13 14. G. W. Colonels 16 
7. J. S. Gardner 13 15. (Torn or cut paper.) 
8. E. Bever 13 
Chickasaws Viz 
Name aged years Name aged years 
1. S. Berry 18 10. F. McClish it 
2. H. L. White 14 11. R. Johnson 13 
3. J. E. Anderson 14 12. W. Brown 12 
4. B. R. Alberson 14 13. T. H. Benton 12 
5. S. Love 10 14. N. Barton 18 
6. M. Frasier 14 15. J. N. Polk 123 
7. L. Perry 12 16. M. Tarver 13 
8. C. Carter 12 17. L. Alberson 10 
9. G. Colbert 12 
Cherokees Viz 
Name aged years Name 
1. W. Hunter : i8 7. H. T. Martin ag is 
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2. A. Fields 17 8. C. Campbell 14 
3. P. Watts Li ~—- 9. J. Smith 15 
4. O. Ross 14 10. J. Thompson 18 
5. G. Ross 19 11. S. Hicks 11 
6 J. Brown 14 12. J. Falling 14 
Miamies Viz 
Name aged years Nam aged S 
1. W. Cass 16 AAI Eacell =e cae 
2. J. B. Rishiville 17 5. W. Godfrey 19 
8. W. Vily 13 
Semenoles Viz 
Name aged years Name aged years 
1. W. P. Duvaul 14 4. J. D. Waiscott 
2. W. Thompson 12 5. J. H. Eaton 15 
3. G. W. Hord 14 6. F. C. MeCalla 14 
Quapaws Viz 
Name aged years Name aged years 
1. N. Jackson 15. 3. W. Eaton i 
2. G. Lafayette 15 4. R. King 14 


Henry M. Folsom, an ambitious lad from the Choctaw 
Nation writes Herring April 4, 1836 from the Academy: 
“Yours of March 24 has just been recd. and I am very sorry 
to find in it, a refusal to appropriate a sum sufficiently 
large, to enable me to study Medicine. It was at the insti- 
gation of nearly all the principle men of the Choctaw Na- 
tion, that I resolved to embark in that study .. .” 

Answering an inquiry of Capt. James Rogers, in regard 
to two Choctaw boys taken home from the Academy by Mr. 
Alex Brown, Andrew Ross writes from Washington May 11, 
1836“. . . all that I know about it is from letters which I 
recd. from my sons about that time giving an acct. of the 
death of Black Coat—of the departure of Mr. Brown & ... 
I think Mr. Brown must have left the Choctaw Academy 
about the last of March 1835 or within a few days of that 
time oe 
Timothy Walker, a Cherokee from Alabama entered 
upon his studies at the Academy June 7, 1836 and Oliver 
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and George Ross were taken home by their father shortly 
afterward.14 

Robert McCalla was appointed an inspector in June 
and Dr. Branham submits his report to the trustees. After 
speaking of the fine health of the students and of their 
wardrobe and diet which “are suitable to render them Com- 
fortable and happy,” he notes an innovation in “A Bath 
House” which had “lately been constructed for their resort 
during the Spring and Summer which will be a great auxil- 
lary to the health ... and a means of preventing many of 
the Vernal diseases incidental to our climate. It would be 
treating the young men of this institution with injustice 
not to mention their zeal and activity in supporting the 
dignity of the establishment by adhering to, and rigidly 
maintaining the rules of the institution Se 

Herring directed Gov. Montford Stokes, subagent for 
the Cherokee at Fort Gibson to send Thomas Jefferson 
Rogers, William Rogers, and David Miller to the Academy 
while Nicholas Smith was to be sent from Tennessee. 
Stokes writes June 30, 1836: “The three boys needed 
clothing suitable for the journey and I have expended thirty 
dollars for each of them, for that purpose. Two days later 
Stokes writes that he has been busily employed in fitting out 
the boys and that “The mother of the boy David Miller has 
married a second time, and the boy has been somewhat 
neglected, and straggling about, in bad company, so that I 
had some difficulty in getting him. I think it is a fortunate 
circumstance that he has gone to a respectable school.” 

Stokes not having funds on hand was compelled to 
secure the garments for the lads from Ed. W. B. Nowland, 
the sutler at Fort Gibson, and draw on the department for 
$631.75 in favor of Nowland. This bill included “Expense 
of transportation for four Boys to Choctaw Academy .. . 
and the return of two boys to the Cherokee Nation West 
$431.75 and the service of the conductor to and from the 
Academy $11 and $10 Expense of Collection the Boys for 
the journey,’’15 

The same month Herring had directed William Arm- 


14Office of Indian Affairs “(HI2) Academy Scott G 
pec’: f 4 were me 
15]bid. “Schools (Cherokee West) S386-37. Ft. Gibsem 1836. 
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strong, Choctaw agent to send fifteen boys to the Kentucky 
school and the latter writes July 14, 1836: “I dispatched 
Mr. Clarke to Red river to procure ten boys which he did 
and during his absence I obtained the remainder in this 
district and succeeded in getting the boys off—on a Steam 
Boat on the 9th of this month. 

“The boys are more intelegent—and bid far to do bet- 
ter than any who have gone on — I prepared them with 
cloathing here, and gave Mr. Clarke funds to defray their 
expenses ... and directed him to take charge of such as 
should be returned from the School — and also gave him 
very particular directions to attend well to the boys — and 
to guard them from going about the Boats—engine ... By 
the same Boat Gov. Stokes came this far [Choctaw Agency] 
with three Cherokee boys... leaving them with Mr. C.’’16 

In August 1836 the Academy was visited by Abel 
Pepper, agent for the Potawatamie Indians who wrote C. 
A. Harris, the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that he 
is very favorably impressed with the school. 

Mr. Clarke who took the fifteen lads to Kentucky re- 
turned with seven boys September 1, 1886. For the trip 
east “the boys were furnished with clothing to make them 
comfortable; on the way, they slept in the cabin of the 
boat, on their own blankets; ... the season of the year 
made it more difficult to get on and anything like travel- 
ling expenses had greatly increased; hereafter said Arm- 
strong, “when the boys are to go on to the Academy, I 
would recommend that it be so arranged that they leave 
here in June, they will then be able to return by water. 
Mr. Clarke had to get back with his seven boys at a greater 
expense, by land from the mouth of Arkansas river in con- 
sequence of the boats having stopped running.”!” 

A month later Henderson writes ‘Cass of the arrival 
of Clarke with the Choctaw and Cherokee youths on Sep- 
tember 26. This makes ‘‘at this institution 65, the number 
provided for by the [Choctaw] nation: Viz 25 under the 


16Jbid. “Schools (Choctaw) A389 etc. Choctaw Agency 1836.” 

17[bid. “Schools (Choctaw A389, etc. Choctaw Agency 1836. A-39.)” 
The expenses for returning the seven boys to the Choctaw Nation were 
$427.87. One of the boys went to Vicksburg near where his mother 
lived, not having yet emigrated (ibid. A-46). 
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first arrangement, and 40 by the Treaty of Dancing Rabit 
Creek... afew days before the arrival of these last 15, we 
had the misfortune to loose one by the name of Solomon 
Allen [age 19] by death .. .’’18 

The first week in January 1837 Johnson was making 
arrangements for eleven “Boys from the Choctaw Nation 
to fill one vacancy & to supply the place of ten Boys who 
will be sent home 1st of July...’ He wishes Captain 
Armstrong to bring the lads and requests that one of the 
chiefs or braves accompany the party in order to see the 
school. If Armstrong cannot come he wishes Clarke, his 
clerk to represent him since he has had the experience of 
a previous trip. He also wishes Mr. Harris or Mr. Kurtz 
to visit his school the following summer. 

Henderson has the sad duty of reporting to Secretary 
Cass the death of Timothy Frazier at the Academy on Oct- 
ober 23, 1836, and Samuel Leonard on the 30th. These 
two deaths reduced the number of the Choctaw pupils to 63. 

A letter from the Indian Office, March 14, 1837 to 
Captain Armstrong directs that two Cherokee children 
were to accompany the party of Choctaws to the Academy: 
“The relatives of the late Templin W. Ross, an emigrant 
from the Cherokee nation east, in 1832, who died after his 
arrival West, leaving several children, are anxious to have 
charge of the two youngest, a boy & a girl, for the purpose 
of educating them and bring them up properly... It is 
our wish that the children should be sent to Harrisburg in 
Penna. where their uncle Robert J. Ross Esq will receive 
them. If my young friend Mr. G. W. Clarke... should ac- 
company the party I feel assured he will do everything in 
his power for their comfort...” 

In April Armstrong received an order for twelve Choc- 
taw boys to go to the Kentucky school and made arrange- 
ments to have them at the Academy on time. He writes 
Doctor Gray that he will have the Ross children brought to 
the Choctaw agency so that the Department may inform 
their uncle in Harrisburg. Doctor Gray wrote Mr. Ross re- 
garding the children of his late brother and Ross decided 
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Robert M. Jones became one of the most prominent, progressive and useful men of the 
Shoctaw Nation. He was said to be the largest slave owner in the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
erated extensively as a farmer and merchant; during the Civil War he represented the Choe- 
Nation in the Confederate Congress at Richmond. Richard M. Johnson whose name is 
ttached to this certificate, was a former Vice-president of the United States. 
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from the accounts that it would not be wise to bring the 
three older children “but only the two youngest a boy & a 
girl.” 

Mr. Clarke arrived at the Academy June 15 accom- 
panied by 12 Choctaw and the two small Ross children. 
Mr. Henderson’s touching letter to Harris, June 20, shows 
his kind nature and that he was a proper person to fill the 
position he held: “We have two orphan children of the 
Cherokee tribe a little boy and girl left by Mr. Clarke, and 
we have already taken the boy into the school and the girl 
I will take into my own family and send her to school with 
my daughters, to a female school taught convenient to my 
house if it should meet your approbation. These children 
are very anxious to remain here as they have relatives in 
the institution. 

“The girl will be placed under the care of my wife 
who will take the same care of her that she does of her 
own children — As others will have to be sent home in a 
short time, these two will serve to fill the vacancy if they 
can be permitted toremain...”’ The fate of these orphans 
is not disclosed in the official records searched by the com- 
piler of this account. 

Dr. H. T. N. Benedict in his report for April 1837 says 
“there has been a considerable amount of disease among 
the students, tho’ no epidemic has prevailed.”” There had 
been 18 cases of fever, 1 of pleurisy, 1 of “rheumatic white 
swelling accompanied by fever, 1 hemorrhage of the lungs 
[eo Dulmonalis . .. 

“The morbid ulcer of A. Folsom, reported last quarter 
as doubtful of recovery, is still under treatment, with a fair 
prospect of ultimate success. No deaths this quarter. The 
undersigned would do violence to his feelings were he to 
omit to mention, in the most favorable terms, the Choctaw 
youth, Dr. Adam Nail, who has been engaged as student 
and assistant to this department. His attention and ac- 
quirements, his assiduity and morality have been of the 
most praiseworthy kind, and have gained the full confi- 
dence of his superiors, and bid fair to make him an orna- 
ment to the profession. 

“Such are his pecuniary deficiencies that he is much 
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hindered in his pursuit of medical knowledge .. . The 
undersigned would also suggest the propriety of having a 
limited, but select number of medical works procured for 
use of such youths as may wish to learn the healing art...” 

William Armstrong dismissed one of the teachers in 
the Choctaw Nation in June 1837 since he has made him- 
self very obnoxious to the Indians: “I design to place 
Thompson McKinney a half breed in charge of the school,” 
wrote Armstrong; “he is one of the young men who re- 
turned from Col. Johnson’s school, he is intelegent and very 
well qualified, having acted in the capacity of an assistant 
at the Choctaw Academy, and comes well recommended by 
the Revd. Mr. Henderson who is the principal .. .” 

The resident physician, Dr. Benedict reports all well 
at the Academy, June 30, 1837, but says they suffered from 
an epidemic of influenza in April and that he ‘‘found no 
disease prevailing ... save a morbid action produced by the 
prevalence and severity of the Itch, of which there were 
more than one hundred cases. This nausious disease’ he 
believes to be now eradicated from the school. 

Eight Potawatamie youths, in charge of Mr. Gardner, 
arrived at the Choctaw school, July 29, 1837. Henderson 
had intended to send Tho. L. McKenny (a Potawatamie), 
Washington Eaton and Rufus King (Quapaws) to their 
homes since they were inclined to run away from the Acad- 
emy but the boys had had a change of heart and had be- 
haved so well that he had concluded to keep them. 19 

In August Mr. Branham brought five fine looking 
Chickasaw boys to the school and Mr. Henderson wrote 
Colonel Johnson in Washington that three or four Chero- 
kee boys may be sent home the following summer. Harris 
suggests additional rules for the Academy and Henderson 
sends a copy of the regulations to Johnson asking him to 
submit them to the Commissioner for his approval. 

“In addition to the regular Rules of the Choctaw Acad- 
emy, the following regulations are introduced Viz. 


1 In future no holidays shall be given in this institu- 
tion, except Christmass, Newyear’s-day, Easter, 
Whitsunday, 22nd February and 4th of July. 


197 bid, “File H 137,” 
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2 At the annual examination a vacation of one week 
only shall be given after the examination shall be 
over. 


3 In addition to the debating society, I would recom- 
mend the organization of a Society to be formed by 
the larger Students and assistant teachers to meet 
Semi-Monthly for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration all matters of Self-Government, during 
the hours of amusement, the time of vacations, and 
holidays; together, with every other matter which 
shall have a tendency to promote their own hapi- 
ness, facilitate their Studies, and advance the prin- 
ciples of civilized life. 


4 The Students who are Studying Astronomy, Survey- 
ing & Book-keeping Shall meet in the front room at 
the house of the Supt. every night during the winter, 
and spend two hours in reviewing the Studies of the 
day under the immediate inspection of the Supt. ex- 
cept the Wednesday Night of every alternate week, 
each one shall produce a letter composed by him- 
self addresst. to some friend or relative in his own 
nation Which letter shall answer as a subject of com- 
position, and shall be inspected by the Supt. and at 
at the end of every three months a premuim shall 
be awarded to the best performer. 


5 The assistant teachers at the end of every month 
will furnish the Supt. with a list of the names, tribe 
and progress of each Student who is not capable of 
writing letters; for the purpose of communicating 
their condition to their respective agents. 


6 It is also required that each assistant teacher shall 
cause every Student who can write, to spend a part 
of every alternate Wednesday in writing a letter to 
some friend in his nation which shall be corrected 
by the teacher, copied by the Student and presented 
former shall receive a premium. 


Tho Henderson Supt.” 
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Henderson wrote to Johnson December 22, 1837 to 
ask him to try to interest Mr. Harris in the propriety of in- 
troducing “A system calculated to instruct the youths of 
this institution in the business of agriculture upon a small 
scale. This could be done by proper management... and 
doubtless would be an important acquisition to every stu- 
dent destined to shed the light of civilized life among the 
Indians—What will an education avail them in their pres- 
ent uncultivated condition without some knowledge of cul- 
tivating the soil? ... 7° 

The superintendent reports the school improved in 
many respects during the quarter ending December 31, 
1837. There had been some illness and one death but ‘“‘the 
regulation for the comfort and convenience of the sick, un- 
der Doctor Benedict is admirably calculated to insure the 
best success in effecting the most speedy recovery from 
disease. 

“As to the moral condition .. . I flatter myself that it 
is much improved ... from the fact, of having had so few 
cases of immorality before the school during the past quar- 
ter. A religious, or moral lecture, is delivered ... regu- 
larly every Sabbath; ... The mental improvement is under 
lattering and very encourageing prospects — The school 
convenes at a very early hour; the teachers attentive, rigid 
and efficient. The rules are promptly enforced and dis- 
cipline rigidly and kindly observed... 


“The introduction of letter writing, may be productive 
of much good, and render great satisfaction to the parents 
of the children separated from them at so great distance. 
Minute details of facts and every necessary information is 
given monthly by the Supt. to the parents of such children 
as are not able to write for themselves, through the agents 
of the respective tribes.” 


Dr. Benedict’s report accompanies the above and he 
tells of 22 cases of fever, one enlarged spleen, one schrofu- 
lous white swelling, 3 of pleurisy, together with colds and 
local inflammations. On November 30 Robert A. McCabe 
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died “of tubercular consumption ... The only death under 
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the treatment of the present incumbent since 12th April. 

“The case of Dr. A. Nail, is again presented to the con- 
sideration of this board. His merits have, thus far, equalled 
those of any youth known to the undersigned; and his pec- 
uniary needs for books, appear to be the only limit to his 
proficiency. He is in present need of Doan’s Manual of 
Anatomy, Doan’s Surgery Illustrated, Coats’s Botany and 
Materia Medica, and Howard’s Improved Botanic Practice, 
costing in all about forty Dollars.” 

Senator Johnson wrote Harris on January 13, 1838: 
“T will ask the favour of giving to Doctor Nail a Choctaw 
the Books he desires as a reward for his services as recom- 
mended by Dr. Benedict...’ The request was granted 
and the senator wrote for a list of the books. 

Henderson’s report for the period ending April 1, 1838 
tells of the progress of the pupils and although “have had 
some difficulties to settle among the students, yet, at this 
time, the most perfect submission, and contentment seem to 
exist. | | ee 
“Our chief difficulty ... has arisen in a good degree, 
from having young men too far advanced in life, when they 
first enter the school — When the Indian character is 
formed, and the habits, customs, and the roving disposition 
settled, the calculation of doing much good need not be 
hoped for. 

“When the uncultivated Indian has passed his 18 or 
20th year of age, he cannot stand close confinement, nor, 
will he readily submit to rigid government, which has 
necessarily to be enforce — They too soon become dissatis- 
fied and before they are able to appreciate any of the ad- 
vantages of an education, get restless, and want to go home. 
At this time unfortunately this school consists of a portion 
of students of that description. 

“« . . I would therefore, respectfully suggest to the 
Dept., the propriety of instructing the Indian agents... 
not to send any one over 15 or 16 years of age — The most 
suitable age to become useful is, from 10 to 15; beyond 
that age, unless it should be to complete an unfinished edu- 
cation but little good need be hoped for, or expected...” 

Dr. Benedict in his first annual report (April 2, 1838) 
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lists cases of fever, pleurisy, diseased spleen, and scald 
head. “... we have lost no case of acute disease during 
the year, and... only one case of a chronic character, which 
was a well developed case of Tubercular Consumption.” 
In a postscript the doctor adds that: “the assiduous atten- 
tion, and the skillful administration of Dr. A. Nail has con- 
tributed much, very much, to the success of our Botanic rem- 
edies, (for we use no others) and that he continues to merit 
the confidence of his principal, and the fostering care and 
protection of the War department. His equal for probity, 
sobriety, assiduous application to his duties, and increasing 
skill in the curative art, we have seldom, if ever witnessed.” 

The two Creek chiefs Jim Boy and David Barnett being 
in Washington in the spring of 1838 sent the following in- 
teresting letter to the Hon. C. A. Harris:21. ‘Washington 
City April 17th. 1838 Sir (Harris) About the year 1834, as 
well as is remembered by us, the following named youths of 
the Creek Indian Nation, were at the request of Judge Tar- 
rant, one of the 6 Agents then among the Tribe, suffered by 
us to be sent to the school for the education of Indians in 
the State of Kentucky where they have remained ever since 
—their names and descriptions are as follows (viz) 

Is.ho.ni.ye aged about 16 years, son of Chief Jim Boy 
of the Clew alla Town 

Daniel aged about 12 son of David Barnett one of the 
Chiefs of the Tuckabatchee Town 

Ackawnoochee aged 16 son of Thlathlo Hadjo one of 
the secondary Chiefs of the Thlothlocko Town. 

Thlo.bo.te aged about 16 son of Hop.e.thle Emarthlar 
one of the secondary Chiefs of the Thlothlocko Town 

Robert Blue aged about 16 son of Mad Blue one of the 
Principal Chiefs of the Tuckabatchee Town and 

Samuel Smith aged about 12 years, son of Samuel 
Smith a half breed of the Tuckabatchee Town 

“The parents of two of these being dead (viz) of 
Thlobote and Robert Blue—and many of the relatives of 
the others having been drowned at the time of the sinking 
of the Steam Boat, on the Mississippi River on board of 
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which they had been embarked in order to be transported 
to Arkansas their surviving friends are anxious that they 
Should now return to their homes again, and respectfully 
request through the undersigned, who are themselves 
among the list of parents, that measure be taken as early 
as practicable for the sending of them to Arkansaw their 
new abode, to their friends and relatives as desired With 
high regard we subscribe ourselves Very Respectfully Your 
Friends and Brothers Jim Boy his x mark David Barnett 
his x mark Chiefs of the Creeks.” 

On their way west the two chiefs visited “this institu- 
tion .. . and concluded to take with them six of the Creek 
boys — I furnished each boy a decent outfit & thirty dol- 
lars apiece, to bear their expenses home, the whole amount 
for outfit and expenses is $456 for which I have this day 
[May 21, 1888] drawn on the Dept.” 

Johnson writes Harris from the Academy ‘2d. 1838” 
of the arrival of seven Cherokee boys fro mthe Nation East 
from General Smith’s agency and he says “They are young 
& very promising.” 


“ANNUAL REPORT of the COMMISSIONER of IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS 1838-1839 Washington. 1838. 


p. 91 No. 33 Report from the ‘Choctaw Academy. 

“The institution at this time is in a very prosperous 
condition, consisting of 152 Indian students, under rigid 
and strict discipline, and learning with considerable spirit 
and ambition. Twenty-two of the students are in the sev- 
eral shops learning trades, and one hundred and thirty in 
school, divided and arranged into 15 classes, .. . [Studies 
are English grammar, surveying, book-keeping and history, 
geography, algebra, reading, arithmetic, writing, spelling]. 

“We have some young men in this institution of con- 
siderable promise, who bid fair to be very useful to their 
respective tribes, when they shall return to their homes, 
among whom I would mention Adam Nail, a Choctaw 
youth, who has turned his attention to the study of medi- 
cine, together with other useful studies, and has occasionally 
practised in this institution, under the regular physician, 
with great success. We have many others belonging to the 
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school, who discover considerable talents to be useful as 
clerks, accountants, &c... 

“Report... of work shops on 30th Sept. 1838. 22 learn- 
ing trades or professions. 8 in tailor shop, 8 in boot and 
shoe shop, 4 in smith shop, 2 in wagon shop... all rapidly 
improving. On 5th Jan. 1838 new regulations introduced 
in workshop — very salutary effect. A handsome profit 
shown from net proceeds of each shop at last quarterly in- 
spection. This profit is to be divided among the boys when 
they complete trades and are about ready to go home.” 

On the first of October 1838—‘“There are 152 Indian 
youths in this institution generally in good health good 
condition and well contented The teaching and boarding 
departments are well conducted with a sufficient number 
of competent and efficient teachers well supplied with 
books, Stationary and School apparatus; and also, with 
ample supplies of wholesome provisions and comfortable 
bedding — The workshops are well managed by good fore- 
men and are in a prosperous condition—(The medica] de- 
partment is very successfully conducted by Dr. Adam Nail 
a Student of this institution with the occasional aid of other 
physicians) — All of which is most respectfully submitted. 
Tho Henderson Supt. 


“No Names & Tribes Ages “No Names & Tribes Ages 


Choctaws 7 Thomas Evans 18 

1 John Weslley 21 8 A.C. Pepper 18 

2 Wall McCan 21 9 L. H. Sands 14 

3 Brown Nelson 20 10 Joel R. Poinset Le 

4 Brainard Millard 20 11 Amos Kendall 13 

5 James N. Trahern 22 12 John B. Durett ike 

6 James D. Black 20 138 Anthony Maftaw 18 

7 Coffee Folsom 19 4 Augustes Ceasor 17 

8 Charles Henderson 20 15 Henry A. Sneed 1 

9 John R. Cotton 20 16 James Winchel 15 

10 George Gains 18 17 M. Vanburan 15 
11 B. Worland 18 18 Spear S Tipton 18 
12 Andrew Weir 18 19 John T. Dougloss 8 
13. John McClair 19 20 Lewis Humbert 15 
14 C. A. Campbell 18 21 Tho. McKinney 19 


15 Alex Wade 18 Chickasaws 
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Adam Nail 

Geo. W. Trahern 
Lewis Cass 
Benjn. Franklin 
John Page 
Robert Clark 
William Robuck 
Adam Christy 
Charles Jones 
Abrolem Holson 
Jos P Lancaster 
Jefferson Jenkins 
Ambrose Severe 
Benjn Nail 

Josh. Folsom 
A. C. Welch 
William Impson 
Marcus Hays 
Simon Willis 
Isom Hays 
Wilson Victor 
Osbourn Pursley 
Joseph Vandever 
Josiah Impson 
Saml. McKenny 
Charles James 
Penson Victor 
George Perkins 
William McClan 
C. Columbus 

A. Buckholls 

W. B. Pitchlynn 
Amos Folsom 
Reson Jones 
Morgan Jones 
John Hunter 


W. C. Perry 
C. A. Harris 
W. A. Holly 
John Allen 
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Hugh L. White 
John E. Anderson 
B. R. Runnels 
Saml. Love 
Colbert Carter 
George Colbert 
Robt. Johnson 
Tho. H. Benton 
N. Barton 
J. R. Poke 
M. Tarver 
L. Alberson 
William Brown 
Jackson Frazier 
Benjn. Runnels 
William Carrol 
John Duncan 
J B Duncan 
Cherokees 
Phillip Watts 
C Campbell 
Sonora Hicks 
Nicholas Smith 
Jefferson Rogers 
David Miller 
Ellis Fawleng 
J. B. Fields 
C. McIntosh 
Charles Branham 
Edwd. H. Pense 
M. Bell 
Lewis Downing 
E. Crutchfield 
Josh. Ross 
Semenoles 
W. P. Duvall 
Wiley Thompson 
x3e0 W Hord 
Jas. D. Waistcoat 
John H. Eaton 
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56 N. Hobert 16 6 FC McCalla 16 
57 Saml. Cornelious 12Z Creeks 
58 Alx. Mackey ip 1 Tho Marshall 16 
59 Richd. Harkins 19 2 Edwd. Carr 14 
60 E. C. Folsom 20 3  Lucious Marshall 14 
Potawatamies 4 Elijah Beaver 14 
1 Richd. M. Johnson 18 5 James Kenady 13 
2 James Jackson 16 6 Porter Marshall 15 
3 William Marshall 15 7 Goliah Harward 19 
4 James Boner 13 Prairieduchien 
5 FA Daredeen 11 1 Jack C Williams 16 
6 Robt M Boyers 16 2 Robt. J. Ward 15 
3 James Muir 15 6 Moses H. Scott 16 
4 Mitchel Forsythe 13 7 Jos. Walker 14 
5 William F Levin Py 8 Pierre Navair 16 
6 Augustes Garrett 13 9 Frances Page 205 
7 David Garrett 16 10 L. B. Berhand A. 
8 Lewis I. Bryce 17 11 James Ho Hook 6 
9 William Campbell 13 Miamies 
Chicaga 1 William Cass 18 
1 John Latumb 22 2 Willey Viley 15 
2 Paul Hill Za 3 Jack Lacell EE 
3 Isaac L. Berry 19 Quapaws 
4 John T. Jones 16 1 Gilbert Lafayette a A 
5 J.T. Sprage aly; 2 Rufus King 153 


From the Choctaw Agency West, Armstrong writes J. 
Hartley Crawford, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Decem- 
ber 5, 1838: “Sir I have been endeavoring to get the Indian 
boys collected to send on to school in Kentucky, I find it 
more difficult to procure them than at any previous time, I 
was unable to get them in the Summer owing to Small Pox 
prevailing through the Indian Country, there is still a few 
cases existing amongst the Choctaws. The Creeks and 
Seminoles are suffering severely from this scourge, espec- 
ially the Seminoles. I have collected the Choctaw boys 
who are now at this place, and will have some Chickasaws 
ready in a few days. The river commenced rising a few 
days since, but I fear will not admit boats up, the boys will 
therefore be detained until we have a rise, which usually 
has been before this time. 
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“T have written Col. Logan to send down the Creek 
boys, which I hope he will do. The Cherokees have re- 
fused sending their boys, so have the Quapaws. The Osages 
are out hunting on the Prararie, I am informed by Mr. Cal- 
laway, Neosho SubAgent and Acting Agent for the Osages 
that it is probable they will agree to send their boys to the 
school in Kentucky... ’’22 

Henderson’s report on January 1, 1839 is a particu- 
larly happy one saying that “Under the fostering care of 
the Dept. of War, we have the peculiar pleasure of behold- 
ing the offspring of a once powerful... race of people now 
reaping all of the advantages and blessings of civilized life. 

“We see the schollar advancing in the path of Science 

.. we behold the mechanic on the same march giving evi- 
dence that a radical change for the better is rapidly making 
among the aborigines of our frontier. 

“From this institution we humbly hope that the first 
permanent foundation for civilizing and christianizing the 
Indians is now laid — We look with pleasing anticipation 
over the sprightly countenances; glancing a view at the 
intelligent eye, we imagine to ourselves that we behold the 
mechanic, the orator, and the profound schollar who are to 
shed light and knowledge among their ignorant race, at 
some future day;.. 

“T have no recollection of any period [when] ... we 
have had better health, more obedience and less vice among 
the students... The boarding, clothing, lodging and med- 


ical attendance are ample and ... the fine healthy appear- 
ance of the boys indicate good treatment ... we have at 
this time not one on the sick list — The work shops are in 


a prosperous condition turning out occasionally, young men 
fully competent to conduct a shop in their own nation.” 
William Armstrong, Acting Superintendent of the 
Western Territory notifies Crawford, January 7, 1839, that 
he has started a party of boys to school in Kentucky: “I 
waited some time hoping the Arkansas would rise, but fear- 
ing the Ohio might be frozen, I started the boys by land 
with a Careful Conductor — with directions to take pas- 
sage on a steam boat at the first point on the Arkansas that 


22Jbid. “School File A 506 Armstrong, Wm. Supt. West.” 
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they could find one, I presume they will have to go to Little 
Rock.’’?8 

The list which accompanies Armstrong’s letter is un- 
usually interesting since he gives the Indian names of two 
of the boys, the tribe, age and degree of Indian blood. 


English Name Indian Name Nation Age degree blood 
David Co,co,na,na Choctaw 18 half breed 
William Smallwood ee 145 ES oe 
Forbis Laflore 4 a Kiye Se Ad 
William Carnes : 15 full blood 
Fransna Babtice + Tomes ey 
Arthur Camp xe 14 23% oe 
Joel White s 10 half breed 
James Perry if 16:85 a 
Daniel Davis Chickasaw alfey SY <s 
Tecumseh Jefferson bs Acs ib) 
Foster Jefferson Tish 0 pa cha . 155 & 
William, Hartway os , 15 full blood 
Johnson Pickins “ 12 eee & 
James Thompson  Pis sa mo tubbee He 14 half breed 
James Berryhill Creek 12 quarter blood 
James Logan gy 10 half breed 
John Lewis ba) 10 full blood 
Wilson Miller He OvTESS a 
Thomas H. Law = yy tk “ 
John Hill $e 12 «¢& 6 
Napoleon Jackson Quapaw 17 Ss ne 

On April 3, 1839 the inspectors report the “... acad- 
emy in a high state of prosperity ... harmony and order” 


and Dr. Adam Nail, who has become the resident physician 
lists ‘2 Cases of Pleuracy, 1 Ague & Fever, 1 Chicken Pox, 
2 Sore Throat” since his last report. 


Armstrong’s letter to Crawford, July 14, 1839 paints 
a discouraging outlook for Colonel’ Johnson’s school: ‘“Im- 
medeatly upon receiving your instructions to send Indian 
boys to the school in Kentucky, I sent to Red River for the 
proper portion of Choctaw boys. The chief of the large 
District Col. Leflore refused to send any, stating that some 
boys had lately returned, giving a very bad account of the 
school. After using every exertion to get the boys, I could 
only procure three, and these after getting here I sent back, 
to wait until fall or winter when I hope I can send on what 
number may be wanted... Col. Logan could not obtain any 
Seminoles. 


“The Cherokees as well as the Quapaws have entirely 


23Jbid, “Choctaw Academy. School File S 1609.” 
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refused .. . the school from some cause has become very 
unpopular with the Indians, and the exaggerated stories 
that the boys tell who have lately returned from the school, 
(perhaps runaway) makes it at this time impossible for me 
to get the boys.” 

That Mr. Henderson was deeply disturbed is shown by 
his letter to Crawford of September 23, 1839, in which he 
explains his position “...It is a matter of deep regret that 
the Indians cannot appreciate the advantages of education 
more highly ... and, all our labour and toil to cultivate the 
minds of their children should be so little regarded by them. 

“It is true that many prejudices have existed against 
this institution ever since it was located in Kentucky; these 
have been gotten up from various quarters ... and have 
been managed with much art and skill to the great injury 
of the school; some of the boys themselves who had become 
impatient and tired of close application to business or 
study; and some by designing men in the nation, and others 
by enemies to Indian reformation in the bosom of our own 
country. 

“With all these we have had to struggle and combat 
for 13 or 14 years — as to the grounds of complaint here- 
tofore ... we have this gratification, that, upon an investi- 
gation it has uniformly turned that they have arrisen from 
the most trivial’ circumstances and have been more ideal 
than real. 

“Tf the Indians of the North or South are so prejudiced 
against the school ...Iam at a loss to ascertain upon what 
ground their objections are predicated; for sure I am that 
the great boast of the talents and education among the 
Choctaws and Potawatamies, is, of persons who have been 
educated at this school. 

“We always expected that many, ... would make but 
little or no use of an education... & that others... would 
on their return home fall back into their Indian customs 
and habits and soon forget what they had learned. 

“IT have often regretted to observe one unfavorable 
trait in the Indian disposition to do justice to this institu- 
tion; that is, while they have been disposed to speak in the 
most unfavorable terms of a few... they have passed by 
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unnoticed the meritorious and the many who have done 
credit to the school and have been an honor to the nation 
and to themselves. 

“ this school can boast of having produced a 
greater number of the best schollars, and mechanics; some 
of the best accountants and school teachers, as well as some 
of the best practical farmers and merchants, than any other 
institution of which I have any knowledge. A smith shop 
is conducted in the Choctaw nation by a young man from 
this institution; and I am told that a shoe and boot shop is 
managed profitably in the Potawatamie country by a young 
man who learnt at this place — I recd. a letter not long 
since from one of the young men who was educated at this 
school, who informed me that he was employed to teach a 
school at $500 a year; and from another that he was acting 
as a clerk on good terms — I have also heard from many 
others who are doing well, but those of whom I speak came 
to the school in a perfect state of nature. 


“T have also been informed that many who became 
pious while at this school continue to conduct themselves 
orderly and in a christian like manner. Any information 
of this sort must be highly gratifying to one who has grown 
grey labouring to improve the condition of that devoted 
people.”’ 

Henderson had been superintendent for 14 years and 
he had “‘endeavored to soe the seeds of piety and benevo- 
lence, to lay the foundation of moral rectitude, to cultivate 
social, affactionate and brotherly temperment of mind, to 
stamp upon the young, and all, the high reverence and re- 
sponsibility we owe to the Creator... ” 

On the first of October, 1839 there were 125 pupils in 
the Academy. These are all in fine health, The “.. 
school is located within half a mile of white sulphur foun- 
tain; among the best medical springs in the west, to this, 
the students resort during the summer for the purpose of 
bathing and using the water... to support order at the 
table and see that everything is properly prepared, one of 
the teachers regularly attends at the dining room during 
meals... Ifind less disposition ...on the part of the boys 
now here, to perform labour in the shops than formerly ; 


a _ 
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they of late discover so much reluctance, that it has become 
quite discouraging; in the smith shop only three, and in the . 
wagon shop none...” 

The following complaint against the Choctaw Acad- 
emy signed by 33 of the pupils, headed by the often lauded 
Adam Nail, serves to show the state of mind of a portion of 
the students who had become fastidious as to table service 
and clothing. Evidently it did not occur to these lads that 
they were furnishing a very bad description of themselves 
and their habits and that they had not profited by their 
environment to become worthy citizens of their tribes. 

“Choctaw Academy Scott County Ky: Oct. 28th, 1839 
We the students of the Choctaw Academy, do agree to re- 
port to you the present state of the institution. 

“We have for a sub-superintendent a profane man. 
And one of the teachers also a profane man. There is hard- 
ly, one, of the students but what is profane. The students 
contract bad habits, from having no night regulations, they 
set up as long as they please, and the greater part sleep 
untill about 8. o.clock or untill breakfast every morning. 


“The sabbath days are not kept. the students, go where 
they please, go hunting (and last summer they went a swim- 
ming) ramble over the woods and very seldom go to 
church. We have a young man here who has been a drunk- 
ard for two years get drunk two or three times a month, 
generally on Sundays and belches out profaneness to its 
greatest extent, he has led many a boy. No attention paid 
to instructing of the boys morals. 


“One old drunken negro at the head of the table af- 
fairs, hardly any forks on the tables. No table-cloths on 
the two tables and but one on the monitors table. Our 
shirts are scarce, one for summer and one for winter. No 
suspenders. Our bed clothes are very indifferent. Our 
rooms we are constantly patching. 


“As to the progress of the students in learning, we do 
not believe any body knows. send and have it examined, 
ascertain how long a student has been here, and how far 
advanced when he came here and you will find the true 
state of the school. 
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Adam Nail 

EK. C. Folsom 
James Perry 
Richard Harkins 
Daniel Davis 
Wm. Robuck 
Wall McCann 
Josiah Impson 
Wm. Pitchlynn 
Branard Millard 
Simon Willis 
John Page 
Farlius Leflore 
Wm Impson 


Auther Kamp 
John Wesley 
Lewis Cass 
Alexander Wade 
Wm. McCann 
Geo. W. Hord 
Wm. P. Duvall 
Jno B Fields 
Wm. Smallwood 
Wm. Carn 

Thos. Marshall 
Lucious Marshall 
Wilson Victor 
Jamas Winchel! 


John EK. Anderson Jas. Kenedy 
Joseph Folsom Osborn Purley 
Geo. Gains 


“P. S. Our superintendent is about fifty miles from here 
and has been, away for one year, comes a few days to each 
quarterly inspection. We have not had a thourough ex- 
amination for five years. 

“One hundred and six indian students at he Choctaw 
academy—and no more. excuse our ungrammatical sen- 
tences we do not learn much here. Students. 

To Capt. Armstrong.” 

Vice President Johnson’s letter of January 12, 1840 to 
the Secretary of War, J. R. Poinsett, depicts the status of 
his school and his feeling about continuing it: ‘‘The Choc- 
taw Academy situated upon my premises in Kentucky is 
now prosperous, & in a blooming condition ... was placed 
under my patronage at the request of the Indians. 
kind treatment of this school without reward for personal 

“T have devoted much of my time to the prosperity & 
services & attention... a sudden winding up of the school 
might be injurious to all concerned, I have thought it might 
be proper to state to you that I should be glad that after 
two years more the school could be wound up gradually... 

“In the progress of the school I have erected buildings 
which have cost at least 20.000$ which will be entirely use- 
less when the school is removed & I shall be injured if I 
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should not get something to cover this expence. I shall 
therefore expect that you will at the proper time .. . use 
your power to remunerate whatever is correct & just as in 
other cases.” 

With this letter is a copy of a resolution passed by the 
board of inspectors at their meeting on January 2 and 38. 
1840 and signed by William Suggett, Chairman: ‘‘Resolvee 
that whereas a certain letter purported to have been drawn 
by Adam Nail, and signed by about thirty of the boys in- 
tended to be sent to the War Dept., that we as a board, 
upon full investigation of that letter view it altogether false 
and unfounded and that it has been produced through mal- 
ice and revenge of mortified pride and self importance on 
the part of its author and therefore is entitled to no credit 
whatever.’’24 

The following letter forecasts the approaching end of 
the school: “Choctaw Agency 22 Feb. 1840 J. Hartley 
Crawford Esq. Commr. of Ind. Affrs. Sir Upon receiving 
you reommunication of the 14 Jany. directing me to have 
collected and send on twenty boys from the Choctaws and 
five from the Creeks I notified Col. Logan to select the re- 
quired number from the Creeks — and also wrote Mr. 
George W. Clark now at Fort Towson to undertake the col- 
lecting and taking on the Choctaw boys — Mr. Clark has 
performed this kind of service before and is also favourably 
known to the Choctaws — if it can be done he will do it. 

“That you may see the difficulties to encounter — I 
enclose you two letters one from Col Laflore (chief) — 
another one from the boys at school [Nail petition] these 
letters are frequently recd. by parents from their children 
it cannot therefore be wondered that there should be great 
feeling against the Choctaw Academy — under such cir- 
cumstances I despair of succeeding in sending on the boys— 
indeed there is a strong disposition — and it is now spoken 
of among the leading Choctaws to send for their children 
and bring them home. I have objected to this course — I 
know that the boys are in the habit of complaining — and 
there may be no ground for the complaints — but such is 
the effect they have had through the nation that with the 


24] bid. “School File Johnson, Hon. R. M. 1840 (J473). 
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best exertions I could make I failed to send on boys upon 
your last call... Wm. Armstrong Act Supt W. f isd 

The enclosed letter follows: “Puckshenubbi District 
Jany 14th 1840. Dear Friend. Sir. [Armstrong] Having 
recd. a letter from my son a few days since, I am sorry to 
learn, that he is badly treated, and that the Choctaw Acad- 
emy...is badly managed. He says that the school is not 
kept in order, and that the students are learning all the bad 
vices that can be, such as gambling, drinking &, I have 
heard this from different students that came from there. 

“When I sent my son to that school, I expected him to 
get an Education, and to learn how to conduct himself with 
propriety—But sorry I am to think that I have sent my son, 
to such a base place. 

“It appears from all accounts that the students are not 
fed with a sufficiency, and that they are badly clothed. 
Dear Sir. It is my request that you write on to the man- 
ager of the school to send my son and my nephew Wm. 
Smallwood home, and I will put them in school in this Na- 
tion, where they will do much better than in Kentucky... 
your friend Thomas his x mark Leflore. Written by Bazil 
Leflore, Choctaw Clerk of the District, W. A. to Capt. Wil- 
liam Armstrong, Choctaw Agency, Arkansas [Postmarked 
Fort Towson]. 

This letter is very interesting when one reflects that 
Bazil Leflore had learned enough as a pupil at the Acad- 
emy to hold the position of clerk of his father’s district and 
was able to attend to correspondence for his father who 
could not write. The boy who wrote the complaint to his 
father, Chief Leflore was doubtless Farlius Feflore. Basil 
was graduated from the Choctaw Academy and a photostat 
of his certifciate of graduation is now in the Oklahoma 
State Historical Society library having been secured by 
Hon. Robert L. Williams. 

On March 4, 1840 Johnson requests the Commissioner 
to furnish the superintendent of the Academy “Silver med- 
als for the meritorious boys who leave school in credit; none 
have been recd for years and the students express great 
anxiety to have this badge of honor to carry home — please 
let me have... as many as you can spare & oblige.” 
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Henderson presents a more cheerful picture of the 
“base place’’ than Leflore’s letter. April 1, 1840 he re- 
ports: “The students ... are good healthy condition, and 
- making as much progress in learning as at any former per- 
iod ... are generally well behaved, peaceble and friendly 
disposed among themselves; consequently we have had but 
little trouble during the past quarter with unruly and dis- 
obedient boys... The number... now at the institution is 
reduced-to.107 .. <”’ 

Dr. Robert Evans reports April 8, 1840 “... The only 
case we have to lament is that of George W. Hord who was 
taken early last fall with a pulmonary affection of the 
lungs, ...” In 1884 Henderson lists young Hord as 12 
years old, in the 3rd class and having a good mind. A note 
with the above report says he was a Seminole, that he en- 
tered school in March 1834 and gives has age as 15 in 1840. 
A palpable error as he must have been 18 at the time of 
his death. 

The account of the manual labor department shows 
discouragement by the usually optimistic superintendent: 
“In the wagon shop there are none, in the shoe shop there 
are none, in the smith shop, there are three who seem dis- 
posed at present to continue, ... not much confidence can 
be placed in boys, particularly Indian boys who are so nat- 
urally fond of change. They would frequently solicit per- 
mission to go into some of the shops to learn a trade, and in 
a short time become tired of work and as earnestly ask for 
permission to leave the shops and return to school.” 

Four Potawatamie boys arrived at the school May 12, 
1840 and Henderson writes that “They are of suitable size 
and age to ensure success in education... ”’ 

The state of the Academy as chronicled by Henderson, 
October 1, 1840 sounds encouraging: ‘The students... 
are in fine health and in a more peaceable and quiet con- 
dition than common... The diet is substantial ... the win- 
ter clothing is now prepared of good quality and well suited 
to the season... the Sabbaths are spent to the best possible 
advantage in promoting morality and principles of religion 
among the students — during the past summer 50 or 60 
have professed religion and have joined the church; ... 
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“Among students are Coffee Folsom 20 - W. B. Pitch- 
lynn 16 - Benjn. Nail 10 - Forbis Laflore 20 - Choctaws: and 
George Colbert 13 - Colbert Carter 14 - Chickasaws: Luci- 
ous Marshall 13 - Porter Marshall 12 - Tho Marshall 14, 
Creeks who had _ been in school since September 1834. 
Among the Cherokee were Philip Watts 20 - Jos. Ross 14 - 
Edward Crutchfield 13 - Lewis Downing 1275 - John B. 
Fields 15 - Charles Bushyhead 15. According to one rec- 
ord Forbis Leflore returned home in September 1829 but 
he may have gone back to the school. 

Peter P. Pitchlynn was appointed by his tribesmen to 
make an investigation of the school in 1841 and later he 
became superintendent, reorganized the Academy and 
made D. Vanderslice acting superintendent during his ab- 
sence in the nation. 

The Cherokee Advocate? quoting from the Frankfort 
Commonwealth that ‘““Mr. Thomasson, of Kentucky, has sub- 
mitted a resolution of inquiry into the disposition of the 
funds appropriated by Congress to the Choctaw Academy 
and the treatment of the Indian youths educated there... 
all we think proper to say is, that, if neighborhood reports 
be worthy of any attention, the vindication of the faith and 
good name of the Government require a rigid scrutiny of all 
the matters proposed in Mr. Thomasson’s resolution... ” 
The Advocate adds: “We are glad to hear of this inquiry 
and hope that it will be so prosecuted as to elicit the cor- 
rectness of the alleged complaints. These complaints are 
universal, we believe, among our neighboring bretheren, 
who have never reaped fruits commensurate with the sums 
of their money that have been lavished upon this Acad- 
emy.” 

Thomasson’s resolution was adopted by the House of 
Representatives December 19, 1844 and the report?’ of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. March 3, 1945 was as follows: 
“That they have examined the papers in possession of the 
committee...’ that they “are not satisfied that the abuses 
alleged to have existed in the management of the Choctaw 


25Chief of the Cherokee from 1867 to 1875, succeeding Joh 
A eae (Tahlequah, I. T.) January 30, {R45, ee 1 
ouse o epresentatives, Twenty-eighth aceon fas 
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academy are well founded. Serious charges... against indi- 
viduals connected with that institution ... are not of a char- 
acter, and not sustained by sufficient evidence, to warrant 
the definite action of the committee .. . information before 
the committee, is, in many respects contradictory ... the 
committee beg leave to be discharged...” 

Among the papers in this printed document is an an- 
swer from O. P. Rood, who testifies that he has been con- 
nected with the school for two years and ten months. He 
states that: “Every action of Colonel Johnson towards the 
students, that has come under my notice, has been kind and 
fatherly in the extreme. 

“,..In the spring of 1839 some person or persons at- 
tempted to burn the old academy situated on the hill, in 
which attempt they were so far successful as to injure the 
house materially. I applied to Colonel J. and stated that 
the house could not be made as comfortable as I could wish, 
and requested that he would have the house now occupied 
by the school fitted up. (It was then used as a store and 
wagon shop.) He immediately had... the house fitted as 
it now remains... So far as it has has come under my 
notice, Colonel Johnson has been very kind and friendly to- 
wards Colonel Pitchlynn; . > 

The inspectors report (5 and 6 of April, 1842) that 
they find the facts as given by D. Vanderslice, the sup- 
erintendent, as to “the numbers of the students, health, 
progress in their various studies, and their accommodations, 
correctly stated...” 

John Dougherty and Willis Dehoney, members of the 
board, were appointed a secret committee to visit the Acad- 
emy. They examined the establishment and reported to 
the inspectors April 1, 1842 “... that they found all things 
equal to their most sanguine anticipations... There were 
no complaints, but all seemed cheerful and happy.” 


At the annual meeting of the inspectors October 5, 
1842, they found “the students, though few in number, are 
in the enjoyment of unusual good health and spirits, are 
comfortably clad, and well attended to...” They write 
to Hon. John C. Spencer, Secretary of War, that “... the 
conduct of the students,...has been exemplary. There is 
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no complaint in the school or neighborhood against the 
students, that we know of...” 

It appears that William Suggett was “the only remain- 
ing inspector of the Choctaw Academy . . . for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1842” and his report was delayed un- 
til January 14, 1843 by his illness and bad weather. He 
makes the usual statement as to conditions being good and 
says: “The boys are well satisfied; and, upon particular 
inquiry, they make ne complaints. Mr. Isaac 8. Gardner, 
the senior teacher, is a moral, talented, and well educated 
man, much beloved by the students, and is every way well 
calculated to instruct and conduct a school. 

“The moral deportment and high standing of the super- 
intendent are, I presume, too well known to the department 
to need notice from me; suffice it to say, he deserves the 
confidence of the government, and has both the interest 
of it and of the aborigines of our land at heart.” 

In Suggett’s report for December, 1848, “... at no 
time has he been more gratified at the prospect of educat- 
ing usefully morally, and religiously the children of the red 
man — the native sons of the forest ... many of the stu- 
dents have joined the temperance society ... The teachers, 
Mr. I. S. Gardner and Mr. Rood, are gifted, and qualified to 
do their duty — Mr. Gardner has no superior — besides 
subordinate teachers of good character and qualifications 
... The christian must rejoice at these good results of the 
Indian school which has, ... sent out to the world, and back 
to the nations ... young men distinguished for learning, for 
business habits, for eloquence, for their morality and relig- 
ion. It has sent out good physicians; those who have made 
good merchants, good chiefs, and good ministers of the 
POSDCl. ee 

Mr. Suggett made his report of July 1, 1944 to Hon. 
William Wilkins, Secretary of War, and he is “Happy to 
find that, in every department, there is care, attention, and 
regularity in the management of this valuable institution 
... the progress of the students is equal to what might be 
expected under the disadvantages which attend the tuition 
of boys who commence without a knowledge of the Eng- 
fish language, and are ignorant of a letter in the alphabet 
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The final report for 1844 was sent by Suggett who 
“conscientiously believing that no one school has ever pro- 
duced one-tenth part of the benefits to the Indian race as 
this, he would be wanting in his duty to them, and to his 
country, not to recommend it to the kind patronage of the 
President and Secretary of War.” 

From Louisville, Kentucky, November 24, 1844 a man 
of the name of F. Joyce wrote Hon. W. P. Thomasson?’ as 
follows: ‘‘Without a commentary on the subject of the de- 
plorable condition of the Indian department, as managed 
for the last 12 or 15 years, ... permit me to call your atten- 
tion to the Indian institution located in this State, called the 
‘Choctaw academy.’ 

“... It would not be in my power to explain to you, in 
the hurried limits of this letter, the deplorable condition of 
this institution and its inmates. Curiosity prompted me to 
visit it about the lst of September last’’ and he says he 
found “ ...a much more degraded state than most neg- 
lected ‘negro quarters’ I ever saw. The young Indians were, 
as I was told, about 60 in number, from different tribes; 
and instead of presenting a collection of human beings gov- 
erned by rule and order, they were ranging about in rags 
and at rude plays, without a guide or governor, with the 
prospect that, when they would leave that retreat, they 
would be neither white man nor Indian...” 

Col. Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, who served his state 
in Congress seven times and was later Post Master General 
of the United States, sent Colonel Johnson a copy of Joyce’s 
letter and the resolution introduced into Congress by Mr. 
Thomasson, calling an investigation of the Choctaw Acad- 
emy. 

Colonel Johnson writes Cave Johnson from ‘Near 
Sulphur, Ky., January 8, 1845. “ ... What a blessing it 
would have been to the country, and to the poor Indians, if 
the authority which has been so shamefully abused by 
others, had been vested in this good man — judging from 
his own letter, as otherwise he is a stranger to me!” 

Johnson resents the fact that Joyce did not call on him 
or the officers of the school and he explains how the boys 
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are clothed, “the quality as good as that which is used by 
the independent farmers of the county for themselves and 
their children, and the quantity ample...” he recounts the 
difficulty of keeping boys, between the ages of ten and fif- 
teen years looking tidy and admits that some of the cloth- 
ing was ragged when the time came to change into winter 
garments. “Nearly all the Indian youths come to this 
school are perfectly ignorant of the English language. 
They require more recreation each day; ... the schoo] hav- 
ing diminished one-half, one-half of the buildings had been 
unoccupied for two years ... and no doubt these deserted 
rooms and houses were supposed to be those occupied by 
the students... If his visit had not been so rapid, (not 
half an hour) ,and so unknown to me and all others con- 
nected with the school, he would have been informed” as 
to the buildings, repairs, etc. 

“It is very true that it is extremely difficult to make 
the students keep their respective rooms clean, neat, and in 
good order — particularly in the warm season; many will 
abandon their rooms for the green grass and shady trees by 
day and by night, and no human power can prevent it; ... 

“In order to accomplish the great objective of civiliza- 
tion and education, we have resorted to every expedient 
that reflection and experience have suggested; among 
other things, we have omitted vacations — keeping school 
all the time, except a few days in the year, such as 4th of 
July and Christmas day — to keep the boys from idle and 
dissipated habits. I have, on several occasions, taken stu- 
dents to the city of Washington, who were not inferior to 
the most polished young men from our own colleges; and 
these were only common specimens of more than one hun- 
dred young men who have been educated here and sent 
home... I will venture to assert that this has done more 
to elevate and civilize the aborigines than any other school 
that has ever existed since the revolution... 

“The informer (Mr. Joyce) says he saw the boys en- 
gaged in ‘rude play, and lounging about without a guide or 
governor. What does he mean by rude play?’ ... The 
boys here inuulge in the bodily and athletic plays which my 
teachers tolerated in my boyhood and no governor or guide 
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was ever considered necessary in those plays. Playing ball, 
running, jumping, playing marbles, prisoner’s base, and all 
such, are the rude plays in which the Indian youth here 
have indulged, and in no other. We have never permitted 
the boys to box ...I have never known more than two or 
three fist fights .. . they indulge in the bow and arrow... 
I hope it was not intended to make the boys give up these 
ordinary athletic exercises for ‘sell and thimble,’ hide the 
slipper,’ sister Phebe,’ and the like.” 

There are several letters appended to House Report 
No. 193 from neighbors of the Academy. One written by 
Richard Thomason, January 10, 1845 states that he has 
lived in the vicinity ever since the school started and that 
his eldest son completed his Latin studies there. He praises 
Mr. Vanderslice, the superintendent, Mr. Gardner and Mr. 
Rood, and says “With regard to Col. R. M. Johnson, the 
patron of the school, his course has been that of a kind 
father to the young Indian; and this embraces everything. 

“«*  ,. It is impossible that they have or can suffer for 
want, judging from the vast quantity both animal and vege- 
table provisions that is daily prepared for them...” 

There follows a statement signed by nine other men 
of the Thomason family, including the former pupil, con- 
curring in the letter of their relative and they say “The 
buildings are better than those used by the schools in the 
country for white children...” 

An interesting note from Sandford Braham certifies 
that he has sold to Colonel Johnson “200 yards of linsey 
and jeans of real substantial quality — such as a great 
many of the white men and boys of my county wear for 
laboring clothing. This was purchased for the use of the 
Indian boys; ... which I would say is a very suitable article 
of clothing for them. Iam...a manufacturer of woolen 
goods.” Colonel Johnson adds a brief line: “It is the very 
same clothing that I now have on, and have all the winter. 
Rh. M. Johnson.” 

The life of the Academy was doomed by the fact that 
the Indians had begun to build schools in their own nations. 
Mr. Henderson had retired to his farm in Grant County, 
Kentucky where he died in 1846. Surely his memory 
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should be revered by the Indians of Oklahoma since he 
did so much to instruct and elevate the youth of his day. 
His responsibility must have been tremendous but through 
all of the annoyances he suffered his letters always reflect 
his mild and humane nature. 

Not so the gallant Colonel—some of his letters to Mr. 
Henderson were very fiery and he made it plain that his 
home was his castle and that the boys of the school were 
not to invade his private premises. Having retired from 
his long career in public life he made his home on his farm 
in Scott County until his death in 1850. 

There is little left of the old buildings of the Academy 
but the good accomplished there will never die and a school 
which sent out such men as Lewis Downing, George W. 
~ Harkins, Peter Pitchlynn, Robert Jones, William Small- 
wood, the Leflores, the Folsoms, and the Nails, together 
with other distinguished Indians will live in the hearts and 
memories of their descendants.?9 


29In addition to authorities quoted the compiler has material not 
used in this article, because of lack of space, from the New York Ob- 
server, November 1, 1834, p. 381; The Southern Statesman (Jackson, 
Tennessee) August 10, -1833, p. 3, col. 3, taken from the Cynthiana 
Glaener; The Cherokee Advocate, ('Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation) July 
81, 1845 copied from The Arkansas Intelligencer; and Zion’s Advocate 
a Baptist paper. There is also an interesting account of the schcol in 
ee es the Choctaw Indians by Henry C. Benson, A. M., Cincin- 
nati, : 


CHAPTER III 


THE OPENING OF THE CHEROKEE 
OUTLET 


THE RUN 
By 
JOE B. MILAM 


The morning of Saturday, September 16, 1893, was one 
that will always live vividly in the memory of every man, 
woman and child who was, at that time, anywhere on the 
line of the Cherokee Outlet. It was also the dawn of a day 
which has gone down in the colorful history of Oklahoma 
as the grandest, the most awesome, the most colorful of all. 
Over eight million acres were added, in that one afternoon, 
to the Territory of Oklahoma and thus to the public domain 
of the United States; the population of Oklahoma Territory 
was increased by a hundred thousand; populous cities were 
born; pioneers who were not afraid of work or hardship, 
came to the ‘‘promised land” to stay, and to make it their 
home. 

Hundreds of “‘sooners” had gone into the Strip during 
the night, but thousands of prospective settlers had ar- 
rived on the night trains, so that the crowds were greater 
than ever. Many of these newcomers had gone straight to 
the registration line that night, while others were there 
early in the morning. 

It was a glorious, and yet an exhausting day. Few 
people had slept throughout the preceeding night. Excite- 
ment was too great; nerves were too tense; with the first 
red streaks of a dusty dawn, the camps were abustle. Camp 
fires had glimmered all the night, and now, with a bit of 
fresh fuel, breakfasts were hastily prepared, and the grimy 
faced throngs partook of their last meal on the line. Night 
would see them eating on their own homesteads. So 
thought every one, and yet, in their minds, lurked a fear 
that they might not be among the fortunate ones. Too 
many blooded horses were standing, nervously eager, on 
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the hundred-foot strip. Sure-footed cow ponies were 
ready to run twenty or thirty miles if need be. Farmers 
with heavy wagons, and slow, plodding teams felt rebel- 
lious. Many were afoot, while other thousands planned 
to take the trains. 

Throughout the morning, preparations continued. 
Horses were fed lightly and rubbed down; wheels of vehi- 
cles were lubricated; canteen and haversack were securely 
lashed to saddles, or packed in buggies or wagons; last in- 
structions were given to the women and children to be left 
behind. 

As the hour of noon drew near, convenances of every 
conceivable description were jammed into line, so close 
together that a man could not squeeze between them, and 
their wheels locked. Sulkeys, two-wheeled carts, bicycles, 
prairie schooners, light buggies and heavy wagons drawn 
by horses and oxen, stretched away in a ragged column 
farther than the eye could see. Directly in front of them 
stood the horsemen in a line as straight as cavalry on in- 
spection. 

They were, on the whole, a jovial, good natured crowd, 
in spite of privations and suffering, and they cracked jokes 
and bandied words to relieve the tension of their nerves. 
But as the sun climbed high and neared the meridian men 
grew silent, to watch it and to listen for the signal, while 
horses pawed the dust in impatience, and champed rest- 
lessly at their bits. 

In front of the line, which extended for miles in both 
directions, sat the cavalry trooper, grim representative of 
the government, as guard over the “promised land.” Miles 
away down the line, the troop commander sat in his sad- 
dle stoically waiting, watch in hand, attended by a trum- 
peter at attention.! 

Three railroad lines, two Santa Fe and one Rock 
Island, traversed the Strip, and created not only possibilities 
for desirable townsites and a market for products, but on 
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this important first day, a means of transportation into the 
coveted lands. 

Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior had designated 
that the trains come to the line at thirty minutes before 
twelve, and in that time, be made up. At Orlando, a vil- 
lage one mile south of the line, a last hour amendment to 
the order allowed the trains to stop in the town rather 
than on the line. At the latter place, however, there were 
five thousand people who had not heard the news in time 
to get back, and who, therefore, were left, angry and hurt.? 

Deputy marshals attempted to aid the trainmen in 
keeping order; at the door of each of the big cattle cars 
stood a marshal with a gun. But the train had pulled in 
literally black with humanity. They were hanging from 
every slat, and the guard was draped with them. The big 
doors were locked to insure a place inside for those waiting 
on the line. When the engineer stopped, and the doors 
were thrown open, the most treffic scramble imaginable 
began.2 Men clambered over each other and grabbed 
wildly for the doors. Women vied with men; clothes were 
torn off, regardless of sex, delicate women were thrown 
down and trampled upon, men clung to window sills with 
their feet on the crossbars, and some rode on the trucks; 
the engines and tops of the cars were covered so that 
brakes could not be used. Ruthless greed and inhuman 
disregard for rights and wants of others became the domi- 
nant living force that day.® 

One newspaper writer was fortunate enough to secure 
a point of vantage on the cab of the engine of the first train 
out of Arkansas City, and from there to take in the sights 
and scenes in all their grandeur, “if grandeur it could be 
called,’’® he ended. 

At eleven minutes before twelve, a pistol shot rang 
out. Whether it was fired unintentionally or otherwise, 
was not revealed, but immediately some five thousand 
horses leaped forward with a spring and darted away. The 


20klahoma Times Journay, Sept. 17, 1898. 

3The Osage Journal, Pawhuska, Sept. 16, 1927. 
4Oklahoma Times Journal, ibid. 

5Daily Okluhoman, Sept. 5, 1929, Magazine Section, I, 
6Oklahoma ‘Times Journal, Sept. 17, 1898, 
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earth trembled, and the few soldiers who tried to stop the 
moving avalanche of animals and vehicles had no more 
effect than if they had tried to harness Niagara.’ This start 
was at Arkansas City. 


At Hennessey, a similar false alarm was fired, and al- 
though some kept on, most of the settlers returned. One 
of those who made the break was Walter Cooke of Chicka- 
sha, who was the fifth man to arrive at Enid, but who found 
himself with a contest on his hands on the grounds of being 
a “sooner.’’® 


Back to the stoical old troop commander—counting 
the seconds of his last minute, he nodded to the trumpeter, 
who raised his mouthpiece and blew the sweet, swelling 
bugle notes, followed almost instantly by the rapid barking 
of rifles all along the line. 


“When the signal sounded at Orlando and 
the crowd, like a mighty torrent, burst over the 
line into the land which to them had been so long 
a mystery, there went to the skies a roar so far- 
reaching and prolonged that the very sense of 
hearing was stunned and the faculty of thought 
for the time seemed paralyzed. I have heard the 
roar of artillery—sixty batteries playing on the 
enemy at one time—have listened to the federal 
yell and rah coming up from 50,000 soldiers’ 
throats, have listened to the fiercest peals of 
thunder as it rattled amid the lonely pines of the 
Black Hills... but never in all my life did I hear 
a cry so peculiar—a roar of such subdued fierce- 
ness like to the awful agony of a mighty ocean in 
the storm throes of madness as that which rose on 
the morning air that fateful day of September 16, 
1893. It seemed to me as if all the mad passions 
of an army of devils was let loose, ... and in dense 
and horrid clouds of sand and dust, were sweep- 
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ing down upon some world upon which they had 
planned to wreck a dire and awful vengeance.’’” 


Confusion reigned everywhere. So closely together 
were the contestants placed, that even the start was full 
of hazard. Horsemen were unseated, wagons overturned, 
and pedestrians prostrated and trampled in the mad rush 
to be off. Cries of angry men, mingled with the neighing 
of panic stricken horses, with shouts, curses, the thud and 
clatter of hoofs, the rattling of wagons, the shriek of loco- 
motive whistles, all combined to make a scene of pande- 
monium.,?! 


For some time the vast mass was hidden by the mighty 
dust it raised; then gradually, the red sand began to settle 
and thousands of infuriated, unreasoning human beings 
began spreading out, until like a huge fan, it spread over 
the plains.12 

The plucky, lucky writer perched atop an engine cab, 
pictures a scene marvelous to contemplate. The train, 
running very slowly on account of its great load, made a 
perfect vantage for sight seers. Ahead, on both sides, and 
behind, the racers came. The tops of the cars, one mass 
of surging humanity, horsemen away off in the distance, 
mounted on fine horses, and buggies and light wagons with 
fleet footed animals, going like the wind, the white topped 
prairie schooners, the ladies in their handsome riding cos- 
tumes, the men on foot racing for claims, made a scene 
calculated to stir the most cold blooded person. One 
young woman in a blue dress, mounted on a fine horse, 
raced with the train for several miles and was heartily 
cheered.!3 

Special trains of sightseers from Arkansas City, 
Caldwell, Wichita, Winfield, Guthrie, Oklahoma City, Nor- 
man, El Reno, Hennessey and other towns, left those places 
almost depopulated. But it was a scene that panited itself 
for a few brief minutes on the prairie, then was gone for- 
ever. It was worth coming across the continent to witness. 


Guthrie Daily News, ee 17, 1893. 
11Daily Oklahoman, op. cit. 

12Guthrie Daily News, Sept. 17, 1893. 
130klahoma Times Journal, Sept. 17, 1893, 
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And many people had come across the continent to be 
there—some to participate, with a desperate hope for suc- 
cess, some for the thrill and wild romance the experience 
offered, some in answer to the lure of novelty, and still 
others with the sole thought of preying upon their fellow- 
men under such opportune conditions. 

After the first few, officers made no further attempt 
to see registration certificates, and sightseers and home- 
seekers often were jammed together, so tightly that they 
could move neither arms nor legs. The pressure was suf- 
focating.14 Ten trains of ten box cars each ran out of Ark- 
ansas City; a train of thirty-nine cars pulled by a huge Mal- 
let engine, picked up its crowd at Hennessey; 1 at Orlando, 
three engines were necessary to move the forty-two car 
loads. And so it was on allthe roads. The Santa Fe sold 
eight thousand tickets to Kildare alone. 

It was estimated on the day of the run that from 
30,000 to 50,000 people made the race from Arkansas City; 
15,000 from Caldwell; 25,000 from Orlando; 10,000 from 
Hennessey; 7,000 from Stillwater; 10,000 from Kiowa; 
3,000 from Hunnewell, and from 5,000 to 6,000 from other 
points. Of course larger estimates generally were given in 
local stories, but these figures appear to be fairly accurate. 

During the long hot days of registration, when stand- 
ing in line in the blazing sun had entrailed such suffering, 
the men had chivalrously surrendered their places in the 
lines, to the weaker sex, but on the day of the race, there 
was no chivalry. The race was a business affair, and no 
sentiment interferred with the transaction of the matter in 
hand. Women were forced to take their chances, for their 
sex availed them nothing in this contest.” 

A man from Quincy, Illinois,!§ said that when the train 
pulled up at Orlando, the crowd there was so wild and 
dense that almost any kind of an act could escape notice. 
He saw one man, who, not being able to get out the car 
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door, made a break for a window; there he stuck half way 
out; two men thereupon seized this opportunity to relieve 
him of a heavily laden wallet and of his watch. 

He said, further, that he saw a man being deliberately 
held up a short distance from where the cars pulled up. 
The man stood stolid between two men, with the barrel of 
a pistol shoved into his side, while he quietly handed over 
his valuables to the men who were so daringly robbing him. 
After they had taken his money, they made him walk away 
a considerable distance. During the entire business, no 
excitement was displayed by any of the parties. Another 
man was found behind the station at Orlando, tied and 
gagged, robbed of everything he possessed, about five 
o’clock on the morning of the run.!9 

Cowboys on their sturdy ponies soon gained the lead 
in the race from Arkansas City. They had gone but a short 
distance over the prairie, when they spread out, and, dis- 
mounting, set fire to the thick grass, hoping thus to turn 
aside those who were following. The fire spread rapidly 
at first, but as the winds were blowing from the north and 
driving the flames south, they were soon stopped by the 
deep gully which parallels the line three miles to the south. 
The riders hesitated only a moment, then, putting spurs to 
their mounts, rode into the fire, severely scorching their 
faces and hands, and in many cases, burning the horses 
until the poor creatures were unable to continue the race.”° 

Hardly had they gone through the fire, when they 
came to this crevice or fissure in the ground; it was about 
ten feet wide and twice that deep; too much for most of 
the exhausted steeds. Many of them, in an attempt to 
make the jump, fell and broke their legs. There was noth- 
ing for their owners to do but to put them out of their suf- 
fering by shooting them. 

Others, having surmounted this obstacle, rode on 
across the prairies, where frequently, they encountered one 
of those “‘sooners,”’ who, having driven in the night before, 
was comfortably located on a choice section of land, with 
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perhaps a little ground already ployed, his team eating 
placidly, and a big barrel of water sitting invitingly in the 
wagon. The dusty parched racers begged eagerly for a 
drink, but were refused unless they could pay the price, us- 
ually one dollar a pint.?! 

As the crowds scattered, flags and stakes began to 
dot the landscape for miles. Little white flags were stuck 
in the ground nearly as thick as fence posts in some loca- 
tions, until the claims looked more like townsites than farm 
land. Each claimant sat on his satchel or blanket and 
watched the others with a defiant eye.?? 

It was a giant drama, and the actors were also the 
spectators. Here a crowd of a dozen or more horsemen 
plunged through a mass of angry men on foot, some of 
whom were trampled down. There were shrieks and yells. 
Horses were seized by the bridles and hurled, with their 
riders, to the ground. The footmen rushed on, leaving 
their foes lying beneath their mounts, broken and 
mangled.?8 

Over yonder a lone woman lay on the ground. She 
had either fainted or was dead. No one went to see, no 
one cared. Farther on, a man had driven a stake. A 
group of rough men were about him; they tore up his stake 
and struck him in the face; for a moment he was dazed, 
and then as if seized by a panic, he turned upon his heels 
and fled. The three men who had beaten him drove their 
staks, and being friends, they pulled out a flask of whiskey 
and drank confusion to their enemies.?4 

All over the plains men were fighting and cursing and 
madly gasticulating, disputing as to who first struck that 
claim. At last one man, the notorious Jack Evans, who 
was well known in Oklahoma City, Kingfisher and Guthrie 
as Fingerless Bill, dashed in among a group, and with a 
Comanche yell, swore, as he brandished a long knife, that 
he would kill the first man who denied that he was the first 
man on the ground. Jack’s word went, and so did the men 
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whom he had so successfully bluffed. Evans sold his in- 
terest in that claim two hours later for $300. 


“Over near Black Bear a man was seen about 

11 o’clock with a knife driven into his heart and 

a number of papers scattered about. Your corre- 

spondent secured one of the most important, be- 

cause it bore his name, “James Reardon, Wilford, 

Massachusetts.” The body lay near a corner 

stone. I rode over northeast from the corner 

stone and saw two men in camp. A stake was 

driven in the ground near a small camp fire on 

which rested a coffee pot. I pulled up and con- 

versed with them for a few moments and heard 

one of them addressed as ‘Jim’ and ‘Jim Baily.’ 

This man had a long sheath case for a knife hang- 

ing at his side. The knife was absent. They 

asked me to try some coffee, but Irefused. After 

taking my bearings, I pulled out. I was satisfied 

Jim Baily had killed James Reardon of Wilfort, 

Massachusetts, and that his partner, whose name 

was not mentioned during the short conversation 

had a hand inthe murder. I made no mention of 

having seen the body of the murdered man. I 

have since sent these facts to the United States 

Marshal Nix at Guthrie.’’25 

Within nine miles of Perry another man was found 
dead—shot through the head. And yet there was a fed- 
eral order that no man should carry a gun into the Strip.”® 

On the trains which started from Hennessey, most of 
the passengers were going to Enid, with the knowledge 
that they were to become involved in a fight between the 
government and the Rock Island railroad, the latter having 
a townsite, Wharton, about four miles from the govern- 
ment townsite of Enid. It was feared that the train would 
not stop at Enid, and tension was high. 

But in the meantime, passengers could not fail to see 
the sights along the tracks. Far out on the prairie, horse- 
men were vanishing from sight. An old ‘schooner’? was 
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having rough going; the family of children were hanging 
on for dear life, when suddenly the father threw down the 
lines. His wagon had come apart, but he lost no time in 
throwing off the traces, and, mounting, was away, leaving 
his astonished family behind.*’ 

Farther on two men jumped from the train, which was 
traveling only about five miles an hour, both intent on 
staking a bit of beautiful land beside the tracks. They 
had not seen each other until they reached the barbed wire 
fence which shut off the railroad’s right-of-way. It was 
there the fun began. One attempted to climb over, while 
the other hoped to squeeze through. The fence was tough, 
but finally the squeezer went through and while his rival 
had achieved the top, a most savage barb caught and held 
him there. The other man drove his stake and then re- 
turned to give the poor fellow a lift.?8 

Another man, knowing well the chivalry and kindness 
which had been shown women, decided to impersonate one. 
He had armed himself with a mother hubbard dress—they 
cover the person like a tent. He had smuggled the gar- 
ment until he was well through the fence, and then he 
started to don it, but when he got to the yoke and arrn holes 
his troubles began. He was stuck. Those watching from 
the train saw a real woman creep through the fence and, 
going behind the struggling man, plant a stake. When at 
last the man’s head emerged, he came up smiling and wav- 
ing to the crowds, but as he turned and saw his neighbor, 
he gave a wild yell and dashed away.”® Others who jumped 
from the train broke legs and necks, but there was no one 
to give them aid. 

When the train finally came to the townsite of Enid, 
there was intense excitement, as the train had increased its 
speed and it seemed hazardous to jump off. And yet, 
people were doing it continuously. Probably fear of dam- 
age suits made them finally slow up. Mrs. Lillian Bray, 
who was then only twenty-one years old, tells the story 
from there on, as follows: 
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“T grasped the iron rod across the door and 
turning, dropped to the ground, rolled over and 
came up standing on my two feet, not for long, 
however, for I was thoroughly frightened at my 
own courage. Conscious that the crowd must be 
evaded, I got through the fatal wire entanglement 
and started’ on the most wide awake run I ever 
took. Fright gave way to a thirst for glory and a 
desire to beat the others there. The town of Enid 
consisted of one wooden building 20x40, and acres 
of brilliant hopes, part of which I promptly an- 
nexed. The lot I located is now occupied by a 
wholesale grocery and is considered very valua- 
ble.” 


Another passenger on the same train, a reporter, tells 
of a respectable looking woman, crazed no doubt by en- 
thusiasm, who jumped from the roof of one of those high 
cars while it was in motion, and after turning four or five 
somersaults in the air, struck the earth and broke her leg. 
And still nothing could be done to stop the train or to give 
her relief.®° 

“One pretty incident occurred near Enid, which is 
worth relating,’ said the same reporter. Two young men 
and a young woman had jumped from the cars and ran for 
a claim adjoining the right of way. The young woman 
was ahead, but in getting down on the other side of the 
fence, her clothing caught on the barbs and left her in a 
very embarrassing position. While she thus was hanging, 
the two young men arrived simultaneously on the claim and 
began to drive their stakes. By some sudden impulse both 
of them ceased, and fixing their eyes on each other for a 
moment, threw down their hatchets, walked toward the 
young woman, released her from the grip of the fence, 
pulled up their own stakes, drove hers on the claim, each 
giving it a blow, and retired admidst deafening applause 
from the train.?! 

Charlie Roff, who was a deputy marshal at Hennessey, 
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rode into Enid in the cab of the first engine, having loaned 
his horse to a friend, and was fortunate enough to stake 
a claim one-half mile from the track with nobody on it; in 
his own words: * 

“Got off the train—saw a long train coming in from 
the north, from Caldwell. Antelope jumped out, ran to- 
ward the train, and then turned back. A Texas boy roped 
him on my claim and we sent for salt and had a feast. A 
fellow ahead of me lost his bedding and bread. Land of 
milk and honey—lI arrive with nothing and have all this 
supplied.” 

At noon of September 16, there were but four inhab- 
itants in the city of Enid; at three o’clock p. m. the popula- 
tion was estimated to be not less than 12,000. The people 
were scattered over about eighty acres of land, which they 
had staked off into town lots. Some had put up tents and 
were doing a rushing business in them, but the great ma- 
jority had made no improvements whatever and were just 
sitting down on their lots, in hope that somebody would 
come along and buy them out for a fabulous sum. There 
were, that first night, sleeping accommodations for perhaps 
five or six hundred of the 12,000 people, while the remain- 
der were compelled to sleep out of doors. 

A hotel was open, and the crowd that sought admission 
into it for supper was so dense that men fainted and had to 
be taken away on cots to more comfortable quarters. There 
were also several restaurants, each doing “a land office 
business.” 

Plans were made that afternoon for a city election. 
several candidates had their “hats in the ring” for mayor, 
and although nobody knew who the candidates were, save 
their friends, still the organization was going on, for a mu- 
nicipality must have a mayor and a form of government.?4 
At nightfall the town of Perry was strung out for four miles 
on each side of the railroad, and 25,000 people slept ther 
that night.%5 

As the long shadows of evening fell across the tented 
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city, it began to fill with outlaws and undesirable char- 
acters. Since there was no government to maintain order, 
a council was hastily called by some of the town builders, 
with the result that some one was dispatched to Guthrie to 
bring Bill Tilghman, pioneer peace officer; it was wonder- 
ful to behold the effect that one stalwart government peace 
officer, wearing a brace of silver mounted 45’s and a Win- 
chester, could have upon a terror stricken populace. AI- 
most immediately their fears were calmed and tranquility 
was restored. 

The usual game of chance was present in Perry, as in 
all frontier towns, it being operated by three brothers of 
the name of Hill. A saloon and a dance hall were also 
under their tent. The entire establishment bore the name 
of “The Buck Horn.’’37 


Near sundown the crowds began gathering at the Buck 
Horn, which was well lighted by big coal oil lamps sus- 
pended from the ridge poles. At this time, Tilghman was 
leisurely walking about, for there seemed no occasion for 
him to use his authority, when suddenly he came upon a 
man known to be an associate of the Dalton-Doolin gang. 

It is told by those who well remember the incident that 
Tilghman warned the man to leave, and not to let the sun 
go down and find him on the townsite. The man retorted 
that he intended to remain, whereupon the officer replied, 
“If you do, I shall have to kill you.” Later, as Tilghman 
walked toward the Buck Horn, a man emerged from the 
tent and standing where the light from the big tent fell full 
upon him, with a gun in each hand, began firing upward 
into the air. With a quick eye he saw the officer approach- 
ing and knew that Bill Tilghman meant to keep his word. 
It was the critical moment. The two men stood for an 
instant watching each other’s movement. Quick as a flash 
two shots rang-out. When the smoke had cleared, the 
outlaw lay in a crumpled heap upon the spot where a mo- 
ment before he had been shouting and shooting in defiance 
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The incident, it is said, attracted little attention, for 
people were concerned with other things. The dancing 
had begun and it did not cease. Tilghman lifted his man 
and carried him into the tent. Putting him over near the 
wall, he streightened him and crossed his hands over his 
breast. There the body lay two nights and a day, while 
card games and dancing continued, with scarcely a glance 
at the body of the dead man.®? 


A threat to the ambitious little city of Perry was that 
of the negro colony, Liberty, which proposed to establish 
itself within the limits of the county seat and drive the 
whites down to Wharton. Many negroes were on the site 
that first day, having come from Guthrie, and from many 
of the Southern states.?° 


The government townsite of Pond Creek was first en- 
tered at 2:10 on the day of the run. By evening, it con- 
tained some 8,000 inhabitants, and boasted a good hotel, 
several restaurants, a dozen law offices, two general stores 
and six or seven grocery stores. 

The government had previously dug at least one well 
on each of the government townsites, but Pond Creek’s well 
was soon pumped dry, and an emergency well, dug by the 
soldiers, struck salt water. Water was hauled from the 
Salt Fork river and sold for five cents a cup, but it was not. 
suitable for animals to drink, not to consider human beings. 
Beer sold for fifty and seventy-five cents a bottle, although 
it had not been iced. Horses were forced to drink from the 
few stagnant creek pools that could be located. And to 
add to the misery of being without water, a violent sand 
storm swept across the prairies, and fires raged in many 
sections.*1 

In the western portions of the Outlet, a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture presented itself. There were crowds and 
there was tense excitement, but everything was on a modi- 
fied scale, for so few realized the value of the western lands 
that they quite neglected them, to file six at a time, on sec- 
tions in the eastern counties. 
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At Kiowa, Kansas, the stores all opened as usual, but 
after the morning trade, they were all closed again. On 
almost every public place a placard read, “Closed.” Said 
the landlord of the Hardwick hotel, “The whole shootin’ 
match has gone to the Strip; cooks, chambermaids, and 
waiters—all are gone!’’#2 

At eleven o’clock, on a line a mile and a half south of 
town, there was formed a column about four miles long. 
This line is pictured as being much the same as those at 
Caldwell and Arkansas City, save that it was smaller. Sol- 
diers with their carbines stood along the line ready to give 
the signal shot. Tension was high; the day had come when 
they were all to be land owners. And with this group, it 
was practically true, for from Kiowa, only eight hundred 
people made the run that morning, although 5500 had reg- 
-istered there.*? The rest had scattered along the line in 
order to select some particular section, for most of these 
men came from Kansas and from the borders of Colorado 
and Texas, and had been many times on the Strip. 

One week after the opening “The Woodward Jeffer- 
sonian” appeared, carrying the story of the run.“ The first 
man to arrive in Woodward proper,”’ it related, “was David 
Jones, one of the good men from the Panhandle of Texas, 
whose horse had more wind than the average newspaper 
man.” 

Three men arrived in town almost simultaneously, then 
five minutes later, nine more; it was three minutes later 
when the main body of about 700 horsemen came over the 
hill together, and lost no time in tumbling from horses and 
staking 25x150 foot lots. They were land owners. 
Stretched on the green grass they awaited the coming of 
the train, nor had they long to wait, for around the curve, 
down grade, came the iron horse as if “a thousand howling 
demons were after it.” It ran to the center of the townsite 
before it began to slow up, and here is where the horsemen 
got face value for their long ride, says the very young 
paper, “for the tumbling that the passengers indulged in 
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to reach the ground was far superior to anything ever wit- 
nessed in Barnum and Bailey’s circus.*4 

There were few sooners in the west, and not all the 
claims were taken for over a week, even in the good por- 
tions of that country, while farther west, claims went beg- 
ging.4* Other towns in the Strip, which at the close of that 
first day, showed promise of living and flourishing, were 
Kildare, on the allotment of Chief Bushyhead; Medford, on 
the Santa Fe; Ponca City, Blackwell and Cross. 

In many ways, it was a horrible day, for so many peo- 
ple had suffered pain and disillusionment; so many had 
lost property, and had failed to get a homestead; so many 
had been injured and wounded; and so many others had 
been killed, either accidentally or by murder, that it would 
long leave a shadow on the memories of thousands. 

No rain had fallen for many weeks. The ground was 
baked and the tall prairie grass was as dry as tinder. Be- 
fore the opening, soldiers had set fire to huge tracts in 
order to force the removal of cattle, and also to locate soon- 
ers, so that the landscape, in many sections, was one black- 
ened ruin. Hot winds swept across the plains, polluting 
the air with a sooty dust. As the settlers sat homeless in 
their tents or in the open air, they sweat like patrons of the 
Turkish bath, and the black dust stuck. On the third day 
the air was so thick with dust that many who had begun 
foundations for buildings, gave up in disgust and sought 
refuge behind closely pulled tent flaps.‘¢ 

Drinking water sold for five cents a glass; water for 
horses that was fit for use, was not obtainable; and the 
idea of washing had to be dismissed from the mind.47 Un- 
washed, unkept, torn and black, the pioneer women 
looked as if they had been living in a coal mine, and what 
was more, they didn’t seem to care a snap aboutit. In fact 
they seemed to stand it better than the men. And yet, oe 
one reporter recalled, some of these same people had 
played the highly fastidious in Guthrie.48 
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The bright land of promise, the Cherokee Strip, had 
proved a land of disappointment and despair to hundreds 
of people who had rushed into it, full of hope and con- 
fidence. Now they were moving wearily across the route 
over which they had raced, thoroughly convinced that the 
country was not what they had supposed it to be. Trains 
out of the Strip were all heavily loaded with disheartened 
town-lot seekers as well as with the many who went in 
merely as sightseers. The prairie was dotted with settlers’ 
wagons, tents and miniature sod houses, erected by those 
who located on claims. Small white flags, bearing the 
words, “This claim taken,” flapped victoriously in the wind, 
and frequently, three or four on a single quarter section 
prophesied of the bitter contests to be fought before the 
land office.*9 

Men who felt that they could not face the conditions 
longer, sold valuable holdings for astonishingly low prices 
and left, never to return.5° Postoffices which had been es- 
tablished in the Strip were not open on Sunday, but their 
entire fronts were covered with cards and strips of paper on 
which were written communications to friends who had 


~ been lost in the great race, telling where meetings could be 


had upon the townsite, or announcing that the writers had 
left for home in disgust.®*! 

And yet, numbers were determined to remain, the cen- 
ter of interest in each town being the land office, where 
the rate of filing average around a hundred a day. Wisely 
profiting by their experience at the registration booths, 
deputy marshals who had charge of the lines, gave numbers 
and took names of those wishing to file, lines being formed 
in companies of 100 each. This rule met everywhere with 
commendation, for by it, claim holders were able to tell, 
almost to a day, when their turn would come.*? 

At Kildare, Chief Bushyhead’s allotment, there was 
visible great life and activity, while in the distance a mile 
away could be seen scores of tents on the townsite of Wil- 
low Springs. Below Kildare was the tented city of Pontiac, 
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and just beyond, the allotment town of Cross, which was 
the gateway to the Ponca reservation and the wealthy 
Osage nation. Here the railroad crossed the nation of 
Ponca and eighteen miles below, was Perry, the metropolis 
of the Strip. 

On Thursday following the opening, big banks of 
clouds appeared in the northwest and at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, rain began to fall and continued for six hours. 
The drought was broken; pure rain water washed and 
cooled everything, laid the awful dust, and brought new 
life and hope. People awoke to find on their own land, 
springs of crystal water, where the day before, had been 
only parched earth. In the warm days of early autumn, 
new grass sprang up, almost as if by magic, supplying food 
for stock and a rest for weary eyes.*4 

Too many thousands of honest settlers had risked ev- 
erything they possessed in coming to the new land, to allow 
all the ‘‘sooners” to get away with choice claims which by 
rights did not belong to them. Friends had travelled to- 
gether in order that they might witness for one another if 
need be, and as a rule, more than one man knew if his 
neighbor were a “sooner.’”’ Numbers of the unfortunate 
sinners were killed on the spot the day of the run. 

Lieutenant Arnold, in recalling incidents of Septem- 
ber 16, said: 


“The sooners were in possession almost every- 
where. Lots of them were shot and I saw one 
sooner hanged in short order ... Not far from my 
claim two men were quarreling with drawn pis- 
tols, when a third interferred and endeavored to 
separate them. He got shot through the wrist, 
and then the two proceeded to kill each other. I 
saw one fellow lying dead with a handkerchief 
drawn tight around his neck. He had been stran- 
gled, and when searched, $450 was found on 
him.’’55 


Following a petition signed by 2,500 citizens of Perry, 
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that ambitious little city was declared by the governor to 
be a city of the first class, and was granted privileges of 
election. Hardly had the rejoicing subsided, when the 
people of Perry found that a confidence game had been 
played on them by a group of Oklahoma “sharpers,’’ who 
had managed to have included in the qualifications of a 
voter, a six monthy’ residence in Oklahoma. Three-fourths 
of the property owners and residents of Perry were from 
other states, so that the one-fourth who were from Okla- 
ohma, planned to run things to suit themselves.5 So much 
objection arose that Governor Renfrow decided that citi- 
zens of Perry who had been within the city for twenty days, 
might exercise their franchise. As a result of this wise 
change, there was much rejoicing in Perry.5” 

Enid also had its troubles from the first day, in the 
form of a competitive railroad townsite. The Rock Island 
Railroad Company refused even to stop trains at the ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Enid,’ hoping to draw its population north to 
“Railroad Enid,” as that townsite came to be known.58 
Finally, after months of wrangling, the railroad officials 
agreed for the sum of $3500, they would stop the trains, 
business men of Enid hurried to raise $1000, which the 
company accepted, reserving, at the same time, the right 
to refund the same and to discontinue the stopping of 
trains if the remainder were not forthcoming. 

That sum of money in hard cash was difficult to raise 
among a group of pioneers, and the railroad refused paper 
securities. The people of Enid grew desperate and sawed 
the railroad bridge out,®® letting a train go down. Other 
such threats to the road finally forced it to come to a satis- 
factory adjustment,®° and the announcement came that a 
depot and side tracks would be built at once. This signal 
victory was a reason for much rejoicing, as the future of 
the struggling prairie town was assured. 


Location of the depot occasioned much interested talk, 
some persons reminding their fellow townsmen that the 
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worst part of a city always was located along the railroad 
tracks. A very fine site was finally decided upon, located 
one block from the south line of the city, at a point where 
trains starting either way would have the unusual advant- 
age of a down-hill pull.*! Perry had a similar fight. Said 
a newspaper correspondent several days after the opening, 
“The Santa Fe passes through the town by merely whist- 
ling.’’6 

By the first of October, the Enid and Perry Railroad 
Comapny had been organized at Perry, with a capital of 
$500,000. In the secretary’s office a charter was granted 
shortly afterward to the new concern to build, construct, 
equip and operate a road by electrcity or motive power 
between the two cities. It was estimated that the proposed 
line would cost $400,000, plus equipment, $500,000. ‘““Work 
will begin at once and the new road will be in operation 
before the snow flies... The building of this railway will 
give employment to hundreds of men, and will redound to 
the benefit of this portion of the territory.’’® 

Railroad companies, sensing the possibilities and 
promise of the new country, vied with each other in con- 
structing additional lines. Ten days after the opening, it 
was announced that right-of-ways had been granted to five 
railroads, to run through Oklahoma and Indian territories 
and connect them with adjoining states, two of which defi- 
nitely affected the former Cherokee strip, namely, a branch 
of the Interoceanic Railway Company, beginning at a point 
in the Seminole nation, near the Wewoka river, and run- 
ning to the south line of Kansas near Otto, and another, the 
Gainsville, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway, beginning at a 
point north of the western part of Cooke County, Texas, 
and running northwesterly through the two territories to 
the southern boundary of Kansas.* 

In October, two more companies were chartered under 
the laws of Oklahoma, the St. Louis, Oklahoma, and Albu- 
querque, and the Kansas, Oklahoma Central and Southwest- 
ern. A lively struggle ensued for the possession of that 
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fine region of country between Coffeyville, Kansas and El 
Reno, Oklahoma Territory, as their routes as filed, lay par- 
allel to each other. 


But one subject for conversation and newspaper stories 
and editorials which was inexhaustible, was that of the 
frauds in connection with registration, opening, and filing 
of the Cherokee Strip. At Enid, the two towns, Govern- 
ment Enid and Railroad Enid still existed, and through the 
months there had grown up a sort of feud. The people of 
Enid proper realized that such enmity would tend to retard 
the progress of both cities and made attempts through the 
newspapers, to “bury the hatchet.” Enid’s fight, they in- 
sisted, was against the railroad company for railroad fa- 
cilities denied, and not against the north town.®® It was 
interesting, therefore, to see them join in celebrating the 
first anniversary of the opening of the Strip. 


Rain had fallen the night before and the day was coo! 
and pleasant. At least 40,000 people were in attendance, 
two-thirds coming from the country within fifty miles of 
Enid. One of the interesting features of the day was the 
reproduction of the race into the Strip for homes, which 
took place on a school section near there. It was witnessed 
by at least 30,000 people standing in line. Sixty Bush In- 
dians from Fort Reno, with their squaws and _  papooses 
were in attendance, and indulged in horse racing, war 
dances, and other Indian capers al] day long. 


The crowd finally formed in a huge procession and 
marched around the court house square, revelling in the 
growth of a year. Merchants vied with each other in ex- 
hibiting the best trades day display, and altogether, the 
day was a happy one.®’ The city of Enid, including its var- 
ious additions, had at that time, about 5,000 inhabitants, and 
was a natural supply or trading point for many more.* 
Said the Woodward Advocate in September, 1894: “One 
year ago today, the Cherokee Outlet was a wilderness, in- 
habited by wild beasts. Today she has large cities with 
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street cars, electric lights, manufactures, colleges, schools 
and churches.”’® 

But all was not so lovely and colorful, for in the same 
paper appeared a story, pointing out the hardships and 
injustice existing on the plains. The farmers had entered 
the “Strip,” dirty, ragged and hungry, and with not a dol- 
lar*in their pockets. Another class of ‘slick looking fel- 
lows” entered the Strip a few days later with commissions 
in their pockets, some of them with more than one good 
county office in their possessions. The first group could 
not attend public worship unless they went barefooted. 
They lived on corn bread and molasses, and the men work- 
ed all day in the summer heat bareheaded. And they were 
forced to pay taxes to support the “slick ones with com- 
missions.”’7° 

During the months prior to the opening, very damaging 
untruths were circulated through the daily newspapers in 
the east with reference to the drouth in the western section 
of the ‘‘Outlet.”’ The fact was, that the eastern part of the 
“Strip” had suffered as severely as the West, and that both 
sections had at the same time, received heavy rains.71 Had 
these reports ceased with the opening, matters would have 
been bearable, but papers in the eastern section of the newly 
opened lands took up the question after the run and con- 
tinued to keep up the delusion that the west was nothing 
but an arid, sandy waste. Western newspapers finally 
opened hostilities and began to fight such stories in earnest. 
As a rule, news writers do not like to have the public know 
that their stories have been false, and so they merely stopped 
writing about the west.” 

It was estimated that forty per cent of the people in 
M County (Woods) were from central and southern Kan- 
sas. People wondered why a Kansas man would settle in 
a country so much like Kansas. To this question, the Alva 
Pioneer gave a reasonable sounding explanation. These 
Kansans had come west from eight to twelve years before, 
all alike ignorant as to what the soil and climate were best 
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adapted to produce; if they made one good general crop, 
they forthwith became enthusiastic, mortgaged their homes 
to buy more land, to make (in many instances) unneces- 
sary improvements, or to speculate in cattle. A partial 
failure of crops came and interest could not be met; mort- 
gages took their farms. Had they kept clear, they could 
have lived well. This class of farmers were sensible enough 
to see and acknowledge that their “bad luck” was the re- 
sult of their inexperience or mismanagement; now they 
knew what crops were best adapted to the soil and climate, 
and they wanted to try it over again; most of them suc- 
ceeded.” 

Because there is very little land in the outlet that is 
not tillable, the principal occupation of its people naturally 
became agriculture. Much wheat was raised in every sec- 
tion, and corn especially in eastern sections. The early 
settlers built on a firm foundation and did very little busi- 
ness on borrowed capital. Although that policy probably 
retarded development temporarily, in the end it proved it- 
self a wise course. 

As the people became established in their homes and 
relieved themselves of pressing necessities incident to set- 
tling the new country, they gave more attention to the or- 
ganic features of society. It was not long before churches 
of many denominations were established in the outlet, and 
very nearly all the large secret lodges soon were actively 
organized. 

(The end) 
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Torchlights to the Cherokees; the Brainerd Mission. By Rob- 
ert Sparks Walker (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931. 3889 p. $3.00). 


In the midst of the flood of books on the Indians in the 
West, often compilations of the efforts of others, it is re- 
freshing to come across such a book as Mr. Walker’s genu- 
ine contribution from original sources. He has labored in- 
dustriously and intelligently in the missionary archives of 
the country and has brought forth a book that sheds a flood 
of light on the lives, customs and habits of the Cherokee 
Indians in Tennessee and Georgia, and on the New England 
missionaries who contributed so much to the progress and 
happiness of the southern Indians. 

The Moravian missionaries began their work among 
the Cherokee Indians in the year 1800; 17 years later 
Brainerd Missions was begun by Cyrus Kingsbury, the ad- 
vance agent for the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. This mission became known interna- 
tionally and operated with great benefit to the Indians un- 
til their removal to the West. A few miles away there 
grew up the thriving city of Chattanooga whose inhabitants 
knew nothing of the little burying ground and fragments 
of old ruins nearby. Mr. Walker of that city became inter- 
ested and determined to resurrect the history of this former 
seat of culture and activity that was Brainerd. He went 
to Boston and Cambridge where are preserved priceless old 
manuscripts that record the day by day activities of the 
mission, the people who came there, the lives and habits of 
the Indians, and from these he has written an absorbing 
and faithful history of this historic spot.. 

Mr. Walker quotes at length from the letters and jour- 
nals written at Brainerd and thus presents to the reader a 
series of graphic pictures of life at the mission, of the mis- 
sionaries, and of the Cherokees at worship, in their homes 
and councils. The book covers and describes the Indians 
found at Chickamauga Mission, the Moravian mission at 
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Spring Place, the long procession of missionaries who came 
to Brainerd, the story of the little Osage captive, the Brain- 
‘erd school, the Rev. Ard Hoyt, the romantic and tragic 
story of Catherine Brown, and finally the persecution and 
martyrdom of the missionaries, including the Rev. S. A. 
Worcester, grandfather of the late Hon. Alice M. Robert- 
son and her sister, Mrs. N .B. Moore of Haskell; in 1831 
he was sentenced to serve a term in the Georgia peniten- 
tiary for his refusal to cease his missionary work and aban- 
don the Indians in their hour of greatest need, that the state 
might have a freer hand in driving the Indians from its 
borders. The book contains a foreword, an adequate 
index, and illustrations. 


MINUTES QUARTERLY MEETING OF 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HELD JANUARY 28, 1932. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Suciety convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
at 10:00 A. M., January 28, 1932, with the following members present: 
Mr. Charles F. Colcord, President (presiding); Gen. Charles F. Barrett, 
Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Frank Korn, Gen. Wm. S. Key, Gen. R. A Sneed, 
Judge Thos. H. Doyle, Col. A. N. Leacrait, Mrs. W. A. Roblin, Judge R. L. 
Williams, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mrs. Frank Lucas, Mr. Grant Foreman, Judge 
Phil D. Brewer, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John 
R. Williams, Judge Thos. A. Edwards, Mrs. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. 
Jessie E. Moore and Dan W. Peery, the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the quarterly Board meeting, held 
October 29, 1931. 

Judge Brewer moved that they be approved as read with the follow- 
ing exceptions: that in the last paragraph, page 4, referring to the work 
of Peter J. Hudson, the word transcribe should be translate; and on page 
5, first paragraph, instead of county judges, a list of probate judges is to 
be made, which upon being seconded was carried. 

Judge Phil D. Brewer, Vice-President, made his report as chairman 
of the Board to canvass the result of the votes cast for the members of 
the Board of Directors that were counted and certified to on the 26th day 
of January, 1982, as follows: 

We report that there were cast and counted 424 ballots and that the 
five receiving the highest number of votes were as follows: 

Joseph B. Thoburn, 
George H. Evans, 
Charles F. Barrett, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Jasper Sipes. 


Upon motion the report of the election of Directors was received and 
accepted. 


Judge Williams read a list of the John Edwards documents that were 
presented to the Society through Miss Muriel H. Wright, and moved that 
the Secretary be authorized to have the pictures, which were to be return- 
ed, copied and paid for out of the private funds of the Society. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that Miss Wright be thanked for securing this 
contribution for the archives of the Society, which upon being seconded 
was carried. 

The Secretary read his annual report of the work of the Society, 
ane it was moved, seconded and carried that the report be received and 
filed. 

The question of having a history of the Society prepared was dis- 
cussed, and Judge Williams moved that a committee of five, with Judge 
Doyle as Chairman, be appointed to prepare the history of the Historical 
Society. The motion was seconded and carried. 

%* * * 


Judge Williams moved that we express to General Key and Judge 
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Ledbetter the thanks of the Society for the services they have rendered 
to the Society, which was seconded and carried. 

The President then introduced Mr. George H. Evans and Dr. Joseph 
B. Thoburn, the two new members of the Board of Directors, and they 
were asked to participate in the deliberations of the Board. 


% % & 


Mrs. Williams called the attention of the Board to the matter of col- 
lecting west-side history. 

Mrs. Moore moved that some one be employed to write the west-side 
history, and pay for same out of the private funds of the Society, said 
employment to be for three months at a salary of $75.00 per month. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

The president appointed the following committee to carry on this 
work: 

Judge Thos. A. Edwards, Chairman, 
Mr. George H. Evans, 

Dr. J. B. Thoburn, 

Dr. E. E. Dale, 

Mrs. John R. Williams. 

Judge Williams moved that Peter J. Hudson be continued for an ad- 
ditional three months in the work of translating the Choctaw records at 
Muskogee at the same salary to be paid out of the private funds of the 
Saciety, which motion upon being seconded was carried. 

General Key expressed his appreciation of the articles that had been 
published in Chronicles, and suggested that Concharty, of Seminole Coun- 
ty, be solicited to write or furnish a story of the Seminoles, which was 
agreed to by the Board. 

Mr. Foreman read the report on the work being done at Muskogee 
by Mrs. Watts, and also presented to the Society copies of some letters 
of the Alice Robertson collection which he had secured from her sister, 
Mrs. N. B. Moore, which he and Mrs. Foreman had edited to make them 
more valuable for research workers, and asked that they be bound. 

Judge Williams moved that they be received and that Mrs. Moore 
be thanked for same, and also that Mr. and Mrs. Fnreman be thanked for 
their efforts in securing and arranging this collection for the Society. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Foreman presented to the Society, in manuscript form, the life of 
Carrier Walton (Bruton) Breedlove; Small Red Book; Record of Blue 
County, Pushmataha District, Choctaw Nation; and Survey of the Tribal 
Records of the Choctaw Nation. 

Judge Williams moved that we take up the question of the election 
of officers of the Society, which upon being seconded was carried. 

Judge Doyle moved that Mr. Charles F. Colcord be re-elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing term. Motion was seconded and Judge Doyle, acting 
as chairman, put the motion to a vote which carried. 

Judge Williams moved that. Judge Thos. H. Doyle be re-elected first 
vice President for the ensuing term, which was seconded and carried. 

Judge Edwards moved that Judge Phil D. Brewer be re-elected sec- 
ond Vice President for the ensuing term, which was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Williams moved that Mrs. Jessie E. Moore be re-elected Treas- 
urer for the ensuing term. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that Dan W. Peery be re-elected Secre- 
tary for the ensuing term. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Moore moved that the present staff of employees be reappoint- 
ed. Motion was seconded and carried. 
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Judge Williams moved that Mr. Jasper Sipes be elected President 
Emeritus for life. Motion was seconded and carried. 
Meeting recessed until 1:30 P. M. “in cree 
eetinge convened as per adjournment with the foliowl - 
eh eee T oy Charles F. Colcord President, presiding; Gen. as 
F. Barrett, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Frank Korn, Judge Thos. H. Doyle, 
Col. A. N. Leecraft, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. Grant Foreman, Judge Phil D. 
Brewer, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Wil- 
liams, Judge Thos. A. Edwards, Mrs. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie 
E. Moore, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Mr. George H. Evans, and Dan W. 
Peery, the Secretary. 


Judge Brewer moved that the Secretary be instructed to purchase 
and install a visitor’s register, which motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Korn presented a photostat record of the interments in the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Fort Gibson, which with the aid of Senator Elmer 
Thomas, she had secured from the records at Washington; and also a pic- 
ture of Chief Charles Journeycake, donated by W. W. Childers. 


Judge Brewer moved that Mrs. Korn and Senator Thomas and W. W. 
Childers be thanked for these contributions to the archives of the Society. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Williams called attention of the Board to the opportunity to 
secure a relief map of the Oklahoma City oil field, and moved that this 
map be secured. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Brewer moved that Mrs. Williams be requested to secure this 
map. Motion was seconded and warried. 


Mrs. Moore told of the opportunity to secure the exhibit of the oil 
industry in miniature, which had been on display at the oil convention in 
Tulsa, and moved that a committee of three be appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The celebration of the 25th anniversary of statehood was discussed, 
and General Barrett moved that a committee of three be appointed to 


co-operate with the Oklahoma Memorial Association in this celebration. 
Motion was seconded and earried. 


General Barrett, chairman of the committee on planting trees and 


shrubs on the grounds surrounding the Historical building, gave a verbal 
report of the progress of the work being done. 


Judge Campbell, chairman of the program committee for the annual 
meeting, stated that March 31, 1932, had been set as the date of the meet- 


es and moved that date be approved. Motion was seconded and car- 


Mrs. Moore told of the classifying of the guns by Major Frank B. 
Jordan, of the regular army, assisted by the American Legion, and 


moved that they be thanked for their services. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Judge Edwards presented to the Society in pamphlet form the argu- 
ments for and against the initiative petitions. 


General Barrett suggested that the Board go on record as request- 
ing the program committee to invite Gov. Wm. H. Murray to address the 
annual meeting, to be held in Tulsa, on any subject he might choose, 
whitch received the approval of the Board. 


Doctor Dale made a talk on the question of duplicate copies of books, 
and suggested the desirability of exchanging these copies for others. 


_ Judge Brewer moved that the executive committee of the Board of 
Directors be authorized to negotiate with the authorities of the Oklaho- 
ma University, and other libraries and Universities or Institutions re- 
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garding the exchange of duplicates as may be agreed upon between the 
two institutions. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Brewer moved that the Board accept the Russell Parrott loan 
of museum material, as listed by the Secretary in his report, according 
to the terms of the donor with the understanding that in ‘case the heirs 
should apply for the collection after the year 2000, in the event an arti- 
cle should be claimed as lost or damaged, that the Society shall not be 
pecuniarily liable therefor. Motion was seconded and carried. 

On motion of General Barrett, the meeting stood adjourned. 


Charles F. Colcord, President, 


Dan W. Peery, Secretary. Presiding. 


NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM E. ROBERTS 
1861-1931 


I can think of no greater tribute that could be paid me than to be 
respectfully spoken of by the good people of my community as a an 
neer,” for a “pioneer”, in the common usage of the word, is one who 
has the courage to go ahead and prepare the way for others, and who 
remains as one of the pillars of the community and the civilization which 

helped to build. 
ne ron ie 19th day of August, 1931, the citizens of Oklahoma lost a 
“pioneer” in the passing of W. E. Roberts, Sr., of Nowata, who had been 
a resident of the Indian Territory and Oklahoma for more than fifty 
years, having come to the Indian Territory from Indiana in 1881, when 
the country was sparsely settled and almost wholly undeveloped. He im- 
mediately began work for the betterment of his community, a work he 
kept at unceasingly until his death. He became a stockman and ranch 
owner, then a merchant, an oil producer, a banker, a lumberman and a 
realtor, and was successful in all these enterprises until ill health retired 
him to an inactive life. 

Although, like all pioneers, Mr. Roberts met hardship, ill health, 
financial difficulties, he met them with his face to the sun, as all 
pioneers have met their problems. 

This pioneer always turned a sympathetic ear to the pleas of the 
needy, the destitute and the worthy and placed steadying hands upon 
their shoulders. 

He married Mary E. Riley, a member of one of the prominent Cher- 
okee families, in 1885, and, of this union, four children, James T. Rob- 
erts, W. E. Roberts, Jr., Charles A. Roberts and Floyd B. (Sid) Roberts, 
were born, all of whom are residents of Oklahoma, and, with their moth- 
er, survive him. 

I am prompted to write this feeble tribute because Mr. Roberts was 
for many years my good friend, and because I was born and reared in the 
old Indian Territory, and learned to know and love these old pioneers 
whose outward appearances were sometimes rough and gruff, but whose 
hearts beat with the sympathy and understanding that only those who 
Oe ee and overcome hardships, poverty and disappointment can under- 

Mr. Roberts was a Mason, Knight of Pythias, Woodman of the 
World, and a member of the Christian Church, and was politically a 
staunch Democrat. 

_ Men may have lived who were better to their families, truer to their 
friends and more tolerant of the faults of their neighbors, but I have 
never known them. 

On August 21, 1931, he was laid to rest in Memorial Park in the 
family lot at Nowata, funeral services conducted at the grave by the 
Masonic order. 


“He was friend to man, and he lived in a house by the side of the 

road.” 

“There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 

There are souls like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran— 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


Joe Chambers, Tulsa, Okla, 


VIRGINIA COX SUTTON 
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VIRGINIA ‘COX SUTTON 
1865-1931 


Virginia Cox Sutton was born in Tonganoxie, Kansas, July 18th, 
1865; the daughter of James D. and Mary C. Cox. At the age of fifteen 
she began teaching school at Hazel Ridge about eight miles southwest 
of McLouth, Kansas. In the year 1880 she attended college at Lecomp- 
ton, Kansas, and in the following year she taught in Meridian, Kansas. 
It was in the year of 1883 that she married J. L. McKeever. A daughter 
of this marriage, Laverne McKeever, who became Mrs. W. A. Aitken, 
lives at Enid, Oklahoma, and frequently visited her mother when the lat- 
ter was a resident of Oklahoma City. 

While teaching in Holion, Kansas, in 1889, the young Mrs. McKeever 
came to Oklahoma and homesteaded sixteen miles southwest of Oklahoma 
City. After filing on her claim, she returned to Kansas and finished out 
the school year. Harly in the Autumn of that year she came back to Ok- 
lahoma and made some improvements on her claim. 

Mrs. Sutton started the first school in Oklahoma City, in a small 
store room on First Street between Broadway and Robinson Avenues. 
Her’s was a subscription school, and when the public schools were organ- 
wed she was taken into the system in which she remained seventeen years. 
In 1895 she married Fred C. Sutton, one of the leading business men oi 
Oklahoma ‘City, and she took an active part in the city’s social and civic 
life. She was a charter member of the ’89ers organization and was one 
of the founders of the “Furst Families of Oklahoma.” She made a large 
and interesting collection of photographs of men and women who came to 
Oklahoma at the Opening of the New Territory. This collection was 
presented to the Oklahoma Historical Soxiety. Many of the photographs 
are among the most valuable in the possession of the Society and may be 
seen hanging on the Society’s walls. Officially, these photographs belong 
to what is knnwn as “The Fred and Virginia Sutton collection.” 

During her stay in Oklahoma Mrs. Sutton was a member of the Ok- 
lahoma City chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
later became a member-at-large. She belonged to the Society of Colonial 
Dames, the Ladies’ Music Club, the Art League and the Shakespeare So- 
ciety. But of all her civic, social and club activities, none gave her such 
satisfaction as her representation of Oklahoma at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1915, when she had the distinction of be- 
ing the woman commissioner and the official hostess of the Oklahoma 
building. 

In 1921 Mrs. Sutton removed to Los Angeles, California, where she 
began a serious study of music. A few years later she was graduated 
from one of the leading conservatories of that city. 

Mrs. Sutton passed away suddenly on November 18, 1931. Her 
body was buried at McLouth, Kansas, beside her father and mother and 
two brothers. She is survived by her daughter, Mrs. Aitken and two 
aie ig James A. Cox of Plainview, Texas, and Guy Cox of Oklahoma 
City. 

Derg en | 


HENRY KELLY 
(1858-1910) 


Henry Kelly, son of Patrick Kelly and his wife, Rose Kelly, nee 
Barrett, born September 21, 1858, in Lynn County, Missouri, died July 6, 
1910, at El Reno, Oklahoma. Educated in common schools of Chariton 
County, Missouri, and the schools at Kirksville, Missouri, and at 
Drake University in Des Moines, Iowa. For a while he taught school 
in Chariton County, Missouri. In 1881 he removed to Crawford County, 
Iowa, in 1891 being elected County Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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and re-elected in 1892 served two terms in such office. In 1896 he re- 
moveu wo Canadian Uounty, Oklahoma Territroy, settling at Union City, 
where he taught school for .wo years. He was married to Miss Theresa 
Kral, of Vail, Iowa, to which union came five children who survive him, 
to-wit: Vivian and Loretta Kelly, who live in lowa, Henry Kelly and 
William Kelly, of Yukon, Okahoma, and Emmett of El Reno, Oklahoma. 
His son, Emmett, who is known as HE. H. Thompson, being adopted by 
Frank ihompson, is now County Judge of Canadian County, Okla. His 
widow, Mrs. Theresa Kelly, lives in Vail, lowa. His father, Patrick 
Kelly, was born in Ireland and came to this country about 1840, serving 
as a soldier in the Mexican War. His mother, Rose Barrett, was also 
born in Ireland. He has a brother, Patrick J. Kelly, who resides in 
Yukon, Oklahoma. He secured a claim in the Caddo Reservation in 
1901, settling thereon. He was elected to the Consti:utional Convention 
from District No. 40 in 1906 as a Democrat. 

ees renee Ts] 


CHILION RILEY 
(1856-1931) 


Born June 8, 1856, in New Madrid County, Missouri; son of Amos 
Riley, Jr., and Lucy Ann Riley, nee Hamilton. His paternal grand- 
father, Amos Riley, Sr., emigrated from Ireland, first settling in Mary- 
land and then removing to Kentucky locating in Hardin County. His 
father, Amos Riley, Jr., was born near Louisville, Kentucky, and ihe 
son of Amos Riley, Sr., and Sussannah Phillips. Sussannah Phillips 
was the daughter of Jenkin Phillips and Hannah Butcher. 

His mother was the daughter of Charles Hamilton and Eleanor 
Phillips, his grandfather Hamilton being born in Mississippi, whose 
father was from Scotland. His mother having died when he was an 
infant, his aunt Mrs. Hannah Williams, a widow, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, assumed his care. Whilst he was quice young she married his 
father Amos Riley, Jr., her first cousin. His father removed from 
Louisville, Kentucky, to New. Madrid County, Missouri, about 1850. 
After receiving his preliminary education in private schools he entered 
the University of Missouri where he graduated, receiving degrees of 
A. B. and LL. B. He was a member of the Sigma Chi Fraternity. 
For two years he practiced law in New Madrid, Missouri, and then for 
three years at Malden, Missouri. In 1881 he removed to Secorro, New 
Mexico, and was admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of that 
Territory. He was Clerk of the Uni.ed States District Court for the 
Second Judicial District of the Territory of New Mexico from 1885 to 
1889. Whilst at Secorro during the uprising of the Apaches, under the 
leadership of Geronimo, Judge Russell, a leading citizen of Sacorro, 
called for volunteers to aid in the suppressing of the Apache outbreak. 
Being very much in love with his daughter, Miss Maud Russell, Chilon 
Riley, eager to establish himself in the esteem of her father, took the 
lead in organizing a company which participated in the capture of 
Geronimo. In 1890 Chilion Riley and Miss Maud Russell were married. 
Later, they removed from New Mexico to Dellingham, Washington Ter- 
ritory, where he located and was admitted to the bar and engaged 
in the practice of the law. In 1895 he removed from Washington Ter- 
ritory to Ardmore, Indian Territory. In 1896 he was appointed Master 
in Chancery by Judge C. B. Kilgore. In 1904 he was a law clerk on 
the Dawes Commission. Later he located at Duncan and was there en- 
gaged in the practice of law until after statehood. On account of his 
health he retired from active practice and for a short time lived at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, with a brother. His wife died in 1930. They had no 
children. From Fort Smith, Arkansas, he sought the beneficial climate 
in California, from there he went to Sulphur, Oklahoma, seeking restora- 
tion of health through its curative waters but died December 11, 1931 
He is buried at Duncan, Oklahoma. : : 
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WILLIAM BARTLETT HUDSON 
(1865-1932) 


Born June 8, 1865, at La Grange, Indiana; died at Henryetta, Okla- 
homa, J anuary 7, 1932. Son of William Hudson and Louisa Hudson, nee 
Peck. His paternal great grandfather, David Hudson, founded che 
town of Hudson, Ohio, and was one of the early supporters of Western 
Reserve College. His paternal grandmother was Catherine Brown, a 
first cousin of John Brown of Harpers Ferry raid. He received a com- 
mon school and high school education in his native town, after which he 
engaged in the lumber business in said town, and in the manufac.uring 
business at Mishawaka, Indiana, for a short time; and then in the lead 
and zine mining business at Joplin, Missouri. He came to Indian Ter- 
ritory in 1903, locating at Henryetta and engaged in the banking busi- 
ness. He was for two terms City Treasurer and a member of the city 
council of Henryetta, Oklahoma. During the World War he was a mem- 
ber of the County Council of Defense. He was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention representing District No. 79 in which Henryetta 
was located. At Shipshewana, Indiana, on November 15, 1888, he was 
married to Miss La Mora G. Davis. From this union the following 
children were born: William D. Hudson and James H. Hudson, both now 
residing at Henryetta, Oklahoma; Charles F. Hudson, Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. Helen Corcil, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; and Mrs. Louise 
Howell, Harlinger, Texas, all of whom survive him. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the Oklahoma Tax Commission. He is buried 
at Henryetta, Oklahoma, 


A. FRANK ROSS 
(1851-1908) 


Born January 21, 1851, in Neshoba County, Mississippi. Son of 
Abraham J. Ross and Kartha Ross, nee Moore, daughter of A. J. Moore. 
His grandfather coming from England settled in South Carolina and 
married Nancy Boyd, daughter of John Boyd, keeper of a stage station 
between Greenville and Lawrence Court House, in that state. Later his 
parents removed to Neshoba County, Mississippi, where his grandfather 
became a slave owner and planter of importance. His father was born 
in Lawrence District, South Carolina, in the year 1819, being given a 
fair education. Although 42 years old when the Civil War broke out 
he enlisted and served in the ranks of the Confederate Army. After the 
war he removed to Texas. His first wife Martha, who was a member 
of the Choctaw Tribe of Indians, died in 1853 in Neshoba County, Miss- 
issippi, and was the mother of the following children: A, Frank Ross 
and William T. Ross. His father’s second wife was Rebecca Poole who 
bore him the following children: Ella, who married John Murff, of Leon 
County, Texas; John and Lee, who died in early youth in that councy; 
Fannie, who married Charles Hailey of Lott, Texas; Bettie, who removed 
to Indian Territory; and George Ross, who settled in Leon County, 
Texas. A Frank Ross after reaching his majority decided to enter the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Louisville, Kentucky, to pre- 
pare for the ministry. Prior to that he had taken a literary course at 
Baylor University, then situated at Independence, Texas. In 1868 he 
was set apart to the ministry by the Missionary Baptist Church in Leon 
County, and in 1874 was appointed as a missionary to Indian Territory, 
locating near Fort Smith, Arkansas, where he both taught and preached. 
Later he attended the theological seminary at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, graduating therefrom in 1878. For a number of years he was a 
missionary in the Choctaw Nation and interested in educational work, 
publishing “The Indian Missionary.” He was a Mason long connected 
with the Masonic grand lodge as lecturer, chaplain, junior and senior 
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wardens, orator, and grand chaplain. He was also grand patron of O. 
E. S. He was also an Odd Fellow, being secretary of the grand lodge 
of Indian Territory, and also served as grand treasurer and grand mas- 
ter and as grand representative of the sovereign grand lodge. He was 
elected as a representative from Bryan County to the first legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma and renominaied as a member to the second 
legislature, but died a few days after the primary election. On January 
21, 1879, he was married to Miss Emma J. Tucker, daughter of David A. 
Tucker who came from Georgia. Six children were born to_ this 
union, one of whom died in infancy. Those that survived were Maye, 
who married Jared Stallings; Samuel B; Hallie; Nema, who married W. 
F. Leard; and Ione, all of whom survive and reside in Bryan County or 
adjacent counties in said state.* He was buried in Highland Cemetary 
at Durant, Oklahoma. 


*Hill’s History of the State of Oklahoma, Vol. 2, page 286. 
(ois Rao 


DR. JOHN HALE BALDWIN 
(1857-1920) 

Dr. John Hale Baldwin, born March 9, 1857, at Flynn’s Lick, Jack- 
son County, Tennessee. Died at Calera, Oklahoma, February 14, 1920. 
In 1875 with his father he removed from Tennessee locating in Fannin 
County near Bonham, Texas. Having received his academic education 
at Savoy College in said county he received his medical education in 
medical schools at Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee. In 1890 he re- 
moved to Indian Territory, first settling at Colbert, where he engaged 
in the practice of his profession, and later at Calera, where he continued 
in the practice of his profession until his death. 

He was active in Democratic politics, having been a member of the 
Territorial Democratic Convention which met at McAlester on October 
5, 1892, and which promoted the first organiza.ion of the party in said 
territory, in which he was an active participant until his death. At the 
erection of the State of Oklahoma in 1907 he was elected as a member 
of the Legislaiure from Bryan County, and was again elected to the 
Legislature from said county in 1910. 


On October 25, 1882, he was married to Amanda Belle Wright near 
Bonham in Fannin County, Texas, who was born February 4, 1866, in 
said county. His father was Joseph Enoch Baldwin, who in an early 
day went from Tennessee to Kentucky. His father served in the Union 
Army. His mother was Caroline Trapp. She was first married to a 
man by the name of Jones and being left a widow then married his 
father. _ His father, Joseph Enoch Baldwin, moved to Indian Territory 
at the time his son did, in 1890 and died at Calera, Oklahoma, at the age 
of ninety-two years. There were ten children of this family, all now 
dead, except Sid Baldwin who lives near Tulsa, Oklahoma. His wife 
Amanda Belle Wright, was the daughter of Green Berry Franklin 
Wright, who was born in Kentucky and moved to Texas at an early 
date. He was married to Margaret Hoskinson in Kentucky. There 
were eleven children in this family, all dead except Mrs. John Hale 
Baldwin, who lives at Calera, Oklahoma. Green Berry Franklin Wright 
died at Calera, Oklahoma, in the year 1891. Dr. John Hale Baldwin and 
his wife, Amanda Belle Wright, had the following children: Mrs. Ed 
Carter, Blue, Oklahoma; Joseph Green Baldwin, Calera, Oklahoma: Mrs 
Rowena Gaza, 3807 Metropolitan Avenue, Dallas, Texas; and ” Mrs. 
Willie Mae Reaves, Calera, Oklahoma, : 
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JAMES MONROE SANFORD 
(1849-1911) 


Born August 8, 1849, at Springfield, Missouri; died June 6, 1911, at 
Searcy, Arkansas, where he was temporarily interred but lated buried 
by the side of his mother in Springfield, Missouri; son of Wyati San- 
ford and Susie Sanford, nee Bigbee. His father being born in Kentucky 
came at an early day to Missouri. His mother was the daughter of 
Captain John 8. Bigbee of Robberson County, Tennessee. He had four 
brothers and three sisters, all of whom are dead except one sister, Min- 
nie Sanford Shipp, wife of J. W. Shipp, Springfield, Missouri; John S. 
Sanford, of Searcy, Arkansas, Frank L. Sanford of Denver, Colorado, 
and Ed L. Sanford, of Springfield, Missouri. James Monroe Sanford 
received his education in the common schools of Searcy, Arkansas, where 
his family lived from 1861 to June 1874, having refugeed there from Mis- 
souri during the Civil War, his father’s people being Southern sympa- 
thizers. He was a nephew of General Holland of Springfield, Missouri. 
When about nineteen years old he went to California, remaining there 
about a year, when he returned to his home and soon afterward entered 
business in Springfield, Missouri, where he remained for several years. 
Later he engaged in business at Vinita, Indian Territory, and in the 
80’s removed to Colbert, Indian Territory, where he bought the Colbert 
Trading Company and continued in business there until about 1898, when 
he removed to Durant, Oklahoma, acquiring a business site of two brick 
buildings which had formerly been known as the Farmers Co-Operative 
Store. Afterwards he acquired another site comprising a brick build- 
ing with fifty-five feet front, which is known now as the Perkins Broth- 
ers & Company building, and conducted a successful and profitable 
mercatile business until about 1908, when his health having failed he 
disposed of same, but retaining his real estate, recurned to Springfield, 
Missouri. His health growing worse he was taken to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, by his brother Ed L. Sanford and from there to Searcy, Ar- 
kansas, where he lived with his sister, Mrs. Kate Sanford Rogers, now 
deceased, till the time of his death. He was a man of approved integ- 
rity and loyalty and judgment, with a fine sense of humor. He was 
called “Judge’’ Sanford, not because he had ever held any public office 
but for the reason that he was frequently called upon for advice and to 
settle controversies. His brother, William B. Sanford, now deceased, 
of Springfield, Missouri, was executor of his will and later sold his real 
estate holdings in Durant. His father, Wyatt Sanford, was born Aug- 
ust 20, 1818, and died April 15, 1872. His mother, Susan Bigbee San- 
ford, was born February 4, 1828, and died April 4, 1911. His brother, 
W. B. Sanford, was born December 29, 1858, and died December 4, 1924, 


He was a pioneer merchant and citizen and had an extensive ac- 
quaintance throughout the southern part of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 


Nations. 


